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THE LETTERS OF DOROTHY OSBORNE, 
(See 9 S. xi. 319, 385, 445.) 

JupGcre Parry's new edition of these ‘ Let- 
ters’ is certainly an improvement on previous 
issues, but a careful examination of the book 
reveals the fact that there is still scope for 
the labour of a future editor. I will venture 
to point out one or two matters which may 
serve as indicia or finger-posts to any one 
who undertakes the rather thankless task of 
revising the work. 

In letter xxv. of Mr. Gollancz’s edition, 
p. 109, answering to Mr. Parry's letter xxix. 

. 124, Dorothy writes: “Is not your cousin 

anke left a rich widow? I was told so to- 
day, and that she is very handsome too. A 
fine house I am sure she has; it was my Lord 
Paget's.” When I read this passage, I made 
sure that the name should be “ Rante,” and 
I told Dr. Furnivall so before Mr. Parry’s 
edition appeared. I am glad to find that 
Mr. Parry has printed the name correctly. 
But en editor gives any information 
about “cousin Rante.” In letter liv. of Mr. 
Gollancz’s edition, p. 259, corresponding with 
Mr. Parry’s letter lx. p. 239, Dorothy writes : 
“That house of your cousin R— is fatal to 
physicians. Dr. Smith that took it is dead 


already; but maybe this was before you went 
[to Ireland], and so is no news to you.” 


Now, 


assuming, as I think we fairly may, that 
“cousin Rante” and “cousin R—” are one 
and the same person, it seems clear that her 
late husband was a physician, and I feel no 
doubt that he may be identified with Dr. 
William Rant. This gentleman was the 
bay ga son of William Rant, of Norwich, 
»y his wife Mary, daughter of Thomas Ward, 
of Bixley, co. Norfolk. His elder brother 
was Sir Thomas Rant, of Broomhill, who was 
knighted in 1660, and died s.p. in 1671. Le 
Neve, in his * Pedigrees of Knights’ (Harl. 
Soc., vol. viii. p. 98), states that “ William 
Rant, of Morley, Norff. Med. Doctor, married 
Jane, daughter of Sir John Dingley, Knt., of 
Wolverton, in the Isle of Wight.” This 
statement is confirmed in the‘ Allegations for 
Marriage Licences issued by the Bishop of 
London,’ ii. 222 (Harl. Soe., vol. xxvi.), where 
we find the following entry under date 24 June, 
1635: ** William Rant, D* of Physic of City of 
London, Bachelor, 30, and Jane Dingley of 
St. Anne’s, Blackfriars. Spinster, 19, daughter 
of Sir John Dingley, Knt., of same, who con- 
sents, at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars.” I cannot 
explain the exact connexion that existed 
between Temple and the Dingley family, but 
we know that Mrs. Rebecca Dingley, who 
lived with Stella in Dublin, was a relative of 
Temple, and probably a niece of ‘cousin 
Rante.” From Smyth’s ‘Obituary,’ published 
by the Camden Society in 1849, p. 35, we 
learn that Dr. Rant died on 9 September, 
1653, and we gather from a remark made by 
the writer that he was no great credit to 
his profession. Judge Parry assumes that 
letter xxix. was written on 17 July, 1653, but 
if my identification is correct, the date should 
be two or three months later. With regard 
to the Dr. Smith mentioned in letter Ix., I 
think he may be identified with the “Edm. 
Smith, dr. physick,” who, according to Smyth, 
p. 37, “died of a pleuresie in Shoe Lane,” on 
16 February, 1653/4. Mr. Parry dates his 
letter lx. 10 March, 1654, and this may be 
taken as approximately correct. This entry, 
it will be seen, gives the locality of “ cousin 
Rante’s fine house.” 

I notice that both editors look on Temple's 
aunt, “ Lady R.,” as connected in some way 
with ‘“‘cousin Rante.” This may be so, but 
identity of initial seems to be the only warrant 
for the assumption. Both ladies may have 
been related to Temple on his mother's 
side. His father had only three sisters: 
Catherine, who married first John Archdall, 
of Archdall, co. Fermanagh ; secondly, Sir 
John Vell, Knt., and died in 1642 ; Mary, who 
married Job Ward, and died in 1627; and 
Martha, who died unmarried. Our future 
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editor will probably work out the Hammond 
connexions. 

Dorothy's cousin, Tom Cheke, is mentioned 
Pins mace Ne in the ‘ Letters.’ He was slightly 
younger than Dorothy, having been baptized 
at Romford 9 October, 1628 (Lysons, * Envi- 
rons,’ 1811, i. 696). He married a famous 
beauty, Letitia, daughter of the Hon. Edward 
Russell, and sister of Edward, Earl of Orford, 
the celebrated naval commander. She sur- 
vived him, and married for second husband 
her cousin Lord Robert Russell. Tom Cheke, 
who was a colonel in the army, and Lieutenant 
of the Tower in the reigns of Charles II. and 
James IL, died 13 April, 1688, and was buried 
in the chapel at Pyrgo Park (Steinmann’s 
‘Althorp Memoirs,’ 1869, p. 23). 

Dorothy Osborne in one of her letters 
(Gollancz, p. 46; Parry, p. 63) mentions 
Almanzor, whom both editors take for the 
hero of some Spanish romance. This is likely 
enough, but I doubt if this was the character 
that Sir William Temple “placed among his 
ancient worthies,” notwithstanding the autho- 
rity of Gibbon and Mr. Gollancz. The hero 
that Temple had in his mind was, I suspect, 
a different personage altogether, and his 
career was described in a book which Temple 
had doubtless read in his youth, the full title 
of which is as follows :— 

* Almansor | The Learned | and Victorious | King 

that conquered | Spaine. | His Life and Death | pub- 
lished | By | Robert Ashley, | Out of the Librarie of 
the Uniuersitie | of Oxford. | Seneca. Ofium tuum 
non emineat ; sed appareat. | London, | Printed for 
John Parker. 1627.” 
Any one reading this book, which will be 
found in the British Museum, will understand 
the ground of Temple's admiration for the 
somewhat mythical hero whose victorious 
career it describes. W. F. Prrpeaux. 


BURNS AND ‘THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY.’ 
INEXPERT criticism on Burns is exceedingly 
common, and the character of it causes no 
surprise ; but it is curious and disappointing | 
to find two such enlightened and strenuous | 
Scotsmen as Christopher North and Lord 
Neaves slipping in a reference to the poet. 
In the charming monograph on ‘ The Greek 
Anthology’ which he contributed to Black- 
wood’s “ Ancient Classics for English Readers,” 
Lord Neaves quotes Merivale’s version of 
*The Lover's Wish,’ which begins thus :— 
Oh that I were some gentle air, 
That when the heats of summer glow, 
And lay thy panting bosom bare, 
I might upon that bosom blow! 
“See,” he then proceeds, “how modern feel- | 
ings are apt to run, as Christopher North | 


says, ‘into the same sort of amorous fancy.’” 
To illustrate this he adduces Romeo's aspira- 
tion (‘Romeo and Juliet,’ II. ii. 24) :— 

©! that I were a glove upon that hand, 

That I might touch that cheek. 
That alone would be quite correct and appro- 
priate, but Lord Neaves goes on to say :— 

“Christopher also appropriately refers to Burns : 

O that my love were yon red rose 
That grows upon the castle wa’, 
And 1 myself a drap o’ dew, 

Into her bonny breast to fa! 

O, there, beyond expression blest, 
I'd feast on beauty a’ the nicht, 
Sunk on her silk-saft faulds to rest, 
Till fley’d awa’ by Pheebus’ licht.” 

North made the mistake that misled Lord 
Neaves in the first of a series of character- 
istic articles on ‘The Greek Anthology’ con- 
tributed to Blackwood’s Magazine in 1833. 
Like his successor, he quoted from Shake- 
speare, using the sprightly song of Dumaine 
in ‘ Love's Labour’s Lost,’ III. iii. Then he 
added, “And hear the Scottish ploughman,” 
and forthwith quoted the lyric given by Lord 
Neaves. He gave not a word of comment, 
being satisfied, no doubt, that his illustration 
would be sufficient to speak for itself. The 
felicitous parallelism, however, appeals to 
the later writer, who is at pains to point out 
that Burns could know little or nothing of 
the Greek anthologists, and then asks his 
readers to notice “how he fell into their 
style, and instinctively adopted their spirit.” 
After a further, and correct and very appro- 
priate, reference to Burns, he concludes with 
the reflection that “all these poets, Greek 
and British, had the same schoolmistress 
Nature, who teaches her pupils a universal 
language ” (‘The Greek Anthology,’ pp. 93-4). 

The only objection to all this is that the 
exquisite lyric thus confidently assigned to 
Burns is not his. It is one of those stray 

arls that David Herd gathered in literary 
Crown, and reverently placed in his choice 
treasury. As given in Herd’s ‘ Ancient and 
Modern Scottish Songs,’ ii. 4, it is without 
title and anonymous, and reads as follows :— 

O gin my love were yon red rose, 
That grows upon the castle wa’! 
And I mysell a drap o’ dew, 
Into her bonny breast to fa’! 
Oh, there beyond expression blest 
1'd feast on beauty a’ the night ; 
Seal’d on her silk-saft falds to rest, 
Till flyed awa by Pheebus light. 
Even this, it has to be pointed out, is not a 
genuine antique as it stands. Only the first 
stanza belongs to the original and somewhat 
ambiguous song, the second being modern by 
comparison. ‘l'aking it, however, as Herd 
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presents it, Burns felt its charm, and, writing 
to his friend George Thomson, said he con- 
sidered it *‘ inexpressibly beautiful, and quite, 
as far as I know, original.” He had often, 
he continued, tried to add a stanza to make 
the lyric long enough for a song, but in vain. 
** After balancing myself,” he says, “for a 
musing five minutes, on the hind-legs of my 
elbow-chair, I produced the following :— 
O were my love yon lilac fair, 
Wi’ purple blossoms to the spring ; 
And | a bird to shelter there, 
When wearied on my little wing ; 
How I wad mourn when it was torn 
By Autumn wild and Winter rude 
But 1 wad sing on wanton wing 
When youthfu’ May its bloom renew’d. 
These verses,” Burns continues, “are very 
far inferior to the foregoing, I frankly confess ; 
but if worthy insertion at all, they might be 
first in place, as every poet, who knows any- 
thing of his trade, will husband his best 
thoughts for a concluding stroke.” Acting on 
Burns’s suggestion, Thomson inserted in his 
‘Select Collection of Scottish Airs,’ iv. 154, 
a song entitled ‘‘O were my Love yon Lilac 
fair,” using Burns’s eight lines as his first 
stanza. and Herd’s two stanzas, arranged into 
one, as a third, placing between them the 
following by J. Richardson :— 
O were my love yon vi'let sweet, 
That peeps frae neath the hawthorn spray ; 
And I mysel the zephyr’s breath, 
Amang its bonnie leaves to play ; 
I'd fan it wi’ a constant gale 
Beneath the noontide’s scorching ray : 
And sprinkle it wi’ freshest dews 
At morning dawn and parting day. 
As Thomson carefully assigns to each contri- 
butor his respective share in the production, 
and adds in italics “ The last stanza is old,” 
there should never have been any possibility 
of crediting Burns with the anonymous lyric 
of Herd’s anthology. 

The simile of the “ red rose,” however, is 
splendidly appropriated by Burns in the 
song which begins :— 

My Luve is like a red, red rose, 

hat’s newly sprung in June; 

My Luve is like the melodie, 

That’s sweetly play’d in tune. 
With reference to this exquisitely tender and 
haunting love song, which was admired and 
worthily estimated by Hazlitt, Messrs. 
Henley and Henderson. in their edition of the 
poet’s works, are at the trouble to observe 
that it is ‘an arrangement, first and last, of 
fancies and expressions current in popular 
song long before Burns wrote.” Lockhart 
anticipated this criticism when, in a note to 
Scott's ‘ Border Minstrelsy,’ iii. 314, he wrote, 


“¥or the originals of all these lover's wishes, 
see ‘The Greek Anthology,’ passim.” In pro- 
claiming the results of their learning the 
later editors appear to think themselves 
in a position to discredit the poet’s achieve- 
ment. The argument, however, should go 
exactly the other way. Love is as old as the 
world, and lyric poets from time immemorial 
have been laboriously endeavouring to con- 
secrate the passion in befitting verse. There 
is therefore little wonder that the “fancies 
and expressions”’ had been pretty well used 
up before it came to Burns’s turn to handle 
the inspiring theme. His fresh, essentially 
original, and absolutely supreme treatment 
places bim apart and p Awe He comes into 
deliberate competition with the poets who 
have utilized the “red rose” figure, and, 
like his own victorious toper, he is king 
among them all. THomas BAYNE. 


*BEOWULF.’ 

I HAVE lately had occasion to refer to the 
translations of the Anglo Saxon poem of 
‘Beowulf,’ and a great trouble it has been. 
None of the numerous editions give a general 
index. Thomas Thorpe (1855) has a contents, 
or gives the story in his introduction, but it 
is insufficiently paged ; and he supplies five 
separate indexes, but none of them show me 
the pages which I require, namely, all the 
references to swimming. In the glossary, 
p. 296, he indexes “swymman” with two 
references, whereas at p. 295 under *‘ sund” 
he gives eight. 

The passage I am more particularly con- 
cerned with begins :— 

Art thou that Beowulf who strove with Breca 
on the broad sea in swimming match, 

when ye two for pride the billows tried 

and for vain boasting in the deep water 
risked your lives? * 


But now I want to compare Thorpe’s trans- 


* Most of the editions subsequent to Arnold 
allow the printer to hyphen swimming-match, thus 
very much weakening the words and putting out 
the metre: for the result of the hyphen is to make 
the word one, swimmingmatch, the hyphen being a 
device to show in the origin of the Scapeens they 
were two words. I would caution authors to set 
their faces resolutely against this hyphening system, 
which, like everything the English take up, is now 
monstrously over done. The way in which the 
printers have been allowed to hyphen mechanically 
words in this poem is to me most annoying; soon 
we shall not be allowed a single sentence without 
hyphens. It springs, I presume, from some of the 
printer’s rules for hyphening mechanically. Anglo 
Saxon is made me og by being hyphened; if it 
requires a hyphen (but it does not) it should be 


written as the hyphen requires it to be pronounced, 
Anglosaxon. 
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lation with others. I find all the lines dif- | Saxon, or even to read the poem. I am afraid 
ferently numbered in Arnold (1876), who| that such a thing is not to be got, so instead 
gives no contents and no index. The passage | I suggest that, notwithstanding the number 
I want is in Arnold at p. 37, division viii. | of editions, there is still room for another 
1, 506. In Dr. J. M. Garnett’s edition (Boston, | (by a man who does not want to give his own 
1882) the passage is in division iii. ]. 506.| translation), with proper contents and one 
Garnett gives a full bibliography and con-| index. The index should include everything. 


tents, but no index. 

Then Col. Lumsden (1883) calls his divi- 
sion iv. (p. 24). His divisions he says (p. xxvii) 
he owes to Arnold. This translation has a 
very insufficient contents and no index. The 
numbers are put at the top of the page, but 
do not tally with other editions. 

Lesslie Hall (Boston,* 1892) calls his divi- 
sion ix. (1. 8, p. 19). He has no contents and 
noindex. Ido not like his translation of this 
passage (1. 506), though possibly it may most 
resemble the original. 

Prof. John LEarle’s translation (Oxford, 
1892, p. 17) is divided as in Arnold. No 
contents, no index, although it is a book 
of three hundred pages. 

‘ Beowulf,’ translated into modern English 
prose by Dr. Clark Hall (1901), seems in some 


instances to be very modern, for I[ notice on | 


. 34 that Beowulf “despatched the beast.”+t 
Fiore there can be no pretence that it is an 
army man’s despatch—a difference of mean- 
ing some people pretend to give. The “ argu- 
ment” might have served as a contents if 
lines had been put. It has an index of names 
and another of things, but no general index. 

Numbering the verses at the beginning of 
the lines gives the poem a dry mathematical 
look, which I think would be somewhat 
lessened if the numbers were put at the end 
of the lines, and in much smaller figures than 
all these books use. 

But the greatest improvement of all would 
be to print the verses as if in prose, without 
initial capitals in the middle of sentences, as 
Thorpe does, and as I have given it above. 

What I think is wanted is an authorized 
version of ‘ Beowulf’ for ignorant people like 
myself, who have no time to study Anglo 


* The practice of giving towns the same name is 
confusing; the Boston above is in America. It is 
probably a most difficult thing to alter the name of 
a town, but I think that this is what Boston should 
do, now that it plays such an important part in the 
world’s literature and civilization. If this cannot 
be done, could not their publications be marked 
Bostona, which would well distinguish them ? 

+ Dispatch is from the Italian dispaccio. An in- 
teresting account of how the corruption despatch 
crept in will be found in Dr. Murray’s ‘ Romanes 
Lecture, 1900: The Evolution of English Lexi- 
cography, p. 40, a splendid outline; but what a 
pity Romanes did not leave enough money for the 
thing to be done fully! It should have been three 
times as long at least, and have had an index. 


| If it is necessary to show that names of men 
are not names of places, do it some way other 
than the tiresome plan of giving five indexes. 
Things are easily to be distinguished from 
| proper names by not using initial capitals. 
THomas, 
Clifford’s Inn. 
| 
| BrirannrA ON THE CornaGe. —In the 
Journal of the Royal United Service Institu- 
| tion for 15 July there is an article on the 
| first appearance of Britannia on medals and 
coins, by Mr. Charles Dalton, in which he 
states that it will be a surprise to many to 
know that the date is that of the Common- 
| wealth in a medal which bears on the obverse 
|the head of Oliver Cromwell. The seated 
| Britannia holds the shield, which bears the 
cross of St. George. Mr. Dalton refers to the 
quotation from ‘ N. & Q.’ made by Dr. Murray 
in the ‘N.E.D.’ as to the earliest coin pre- 
senting Britannia ; and, whatever its date, 
it undoubtedly preceded the famous naval 
medal described by Pepys as having Mrs. 
Stewart's face. The trident did not appear, 
according to Mr. Dalton, till about the 
middle of George III.’s reign.” Britannia 
previously had held a spear. » ee 


“ Broomers.”—The bloomercostume, named 
after an American lady, Mrs. Amelia Jenks 
Bloomer, the originator, consisted, as we 
know, of a skirt, reaching just below the 
knee, and Turkish trousers tied round the 
ankles. The ‘ N.E.D.’ has several quotations 
for bloomer, bloomerism, &c. The ladies who 
wore the costume were themselves called 
“Bloomers ” ; thus, e.g., there is a broadside in 
verse in the British Museum with the title 
“T’ll be a Bloomer,” in which the following 
expressions occur: “The women one and all 
are going to join the Bloomers” ; ‘* Bloomers 
are funny folks ” ; ‘* The Bloomersall declare” ; 
**The Bloomers have arrived.” But nowa- 
days bloomers, I believe, is the name of the 
knickerbockers worn by ladies under. or 
occasionally without, skirts. The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
does not give the latest meaning ¢' —e. 


THe Grounp PLAN oF THE FOURTEENTH- 
Century Sorsonne Cuurcu.—lI have re- 
ceived from Paris a photograph of a scale plan 
| of Richelieu’s quadrangle at the Sorbonne, to 
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which has been added the above ground plan 
as discovered by M. Nénot and reproduced 
tn situ in cement on the flooring of the new 
quadrangle. The Rue de la Sorbonne build- 
ings of that establishment cut across the 
western end of the ground plan, so it cannot 
be stated as a certainty that there were 
towers on that front; but it is now clear 
that the “tapestry map” view of the 
Sorbonne in 1550 is wrong in one or two 
important details, namely, the transepts and 
the aisles, none of which existed, while the 
apse was circular, and not three-sided. The 
approximate inside measurements were 75 ft. 
by 25 ft. The position of the chapel or church 
is just north of the half-way steps of the new 
quadrangle erected on the site of Richelieu’s, 
and the orientation truer than that of the 
present church. Joun A. 


James Wurtstier.—The following 
lines were written shortly after the abortive 
action for libel brought by Whistler against 
Ruskin. which resulted in a verdict for the 
plaintiff, with damages one farthing :— 

It is greatly a question of names— 
It is wholly a question of whim: 
In Paris he poses as James” — 
In London he answers to “Jim!” 
It is one of his favourite moves, 
This quoting from papers and books— 
By which he conclusively proves 
He’s not half such a fool as he looks. 


His sensible conduct in France 
Ne’er raised him a Ruskin or Holker, 
But here he +i// caper and dance— 
So he passes as Jimmy the Joker! 
Sir John Holker, the Attorney-General, was 
counsel for Ruskin in the action for libel. 
Whistler was at one time on intimate terms 
with Oscar Wilde, and his influence on Wilde 
is to be traced in the following lines addressed 
to a friend :— 
The Thames-Nocturne of Blue and Gold 
Changed to a Harmony in Gray ; 
A barge with ochre-coloured hay 
Stirred from the wharf: and chill and cold 


A yellow fog came creeping down 
‘he river, till the houses, walls, 
Became like shadows, and Saint Paul’s 
Loomed, a great bubble, o'er the town: 


And one pale woman, all alone, 
The daylight kissing her wan hair, 
Loitered beneath the gas-lamp’s flare, 
With lips of blame and heart of stone. 


Joun Hess. 


Rurnoceros tN Fieet Street.—The Daily 
Chronicle of July 28th states that the remains 
of a rhinoceros have been found under its 
The animal is sup- 


offices in Fleet Street. 


posed to have existed a hundred thousand 
years ago. The remains, now on view, in- 
clude a skull (in a marvellous state of preser- 
vation), half of the lower jaw, a portion of 
| the ribs, and part of a thighbone. Readers 
lof *‘N. & Q.’ a hundred thousand years 
| hence will no doubt be interested in this 
note. It is anticipated that most of the 
|General Indexes will by that time be as 
scarce as the Third. F. C. J. 


Watertoo Survivor. — The following 
paragraph was in the Derby JMercury of 
13 May :— 

* John Vaughan, who as a lad of fourteen was a 
bugler at the battle of Waterloo, is reported to be 
still living at Rotherham, and, despite his 102 years, 
is able to eke out his pension by hawking.” 


W. B. H. 


Duke or Wettincton. — The following 
extract from a letter written by my grand- 
father William James Reade to a friend, 
some time in 1817, may be worth a place in 
your columns :— 


“Your letter fills me with deep concern, and I 
am sorry to add that all attempts in Town to pro- 
cure a situation were unsuccessful, your sister and 
I called at Apothecaries Hall and enquired but still 
ineffectual ; they told us that the medical men in 
Town were absolutely beset with as many as 50 
young men a day in quest of situations, and that 
their practise was so much diminished that they 
were putting down their carriages and discharging 
part of their assistants every day—such is the dis- 
tress that prevails in London, not only with pro- 
fessional men, but Merchants and Mechanics of 
every denomination. It is the opinion of most 
persons with whom I have had any conversation 
that things are not yet at the worst, yet notwith- 
standing all this the same dissipation prevails 
among the Court party, and the King, or at least 
the Regent who represents his Majesty, and stands 
first of the three in our unrivalled constitution (as 
you were pleased to term it), continues regularly to 
get Drunk twice a day. You may have heard of 
the Plate that has been sent over to the Duke of 
W-ll-ton from Portugal, the quantity is so im- 
mense that there's never a room capable of holding 
it; the Duke had a grand féte, and the Prince 
Regent for his edification was invited to come and 
see this plate; the party, but more especially the 
Ret. and D., got so beastly drunk they were obliged 
to be carried forcibly to their carriages, there was 
the Hero of the World, the bloodthirsty W—ton, so 
dead to every sense he did not know the Lord 
Mayor from a post.” 

Areyn Reape. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands. 


DuNstaBLe Court Leet.—The following 
appeared in the Standard of 27 June :— 


“The Corporation of Dunstable, as lords of the 
ancient manor, held a Court Leet last evening, 
when the steward reported that the ale-taster (Mr. 
Alderman Langridge) had not carried out his 
duties. The ale-taster contended that, not having 
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received a written warrant of appointment, he was 
not liable to a fine. The jury over-ruled the objec- 
tion, and he was fined Is. 4d. He was re-appointed 
with Mr. Councillor Garrett, upon promising to 
assiduously carry out his duties in future. Five 
jurymen not having previously served were fined 
lx. each, ‘colt’ money, for ale; four leading 
inhabitants were fined 4¢. each for failing to 
answer their summons ‘to do suit and service to 
the Court Leet’; and the steward received his 
customary pay of 4¢/., his only salary, for carrying 
out the duties appertaining to the manor. A new 
town crier and bailiff was appointed at no salary, 
the old crier having resigned. He said he was 
starving, and was tired of his office.” 

In an old Midland borough I know well 
there are—or twenty yearS ago there were— 
searchers of flesh annually appointed, and 
much mirth was occasioned once on 9 Novem- 
ber, when a loquacious town councillor, upon 
drawing attention to the adjournment taking 
place before the appointment of town crier, 
was himself proposed for the office, and 
thereunto voted nem. con, the bell being 
handed to him over the council table, and he 
retaining the post of town crier for a twelve- 
month. Fortunately for individual and 
corporate dignity, the duties were nil. 

W. B. H. 


Tue Servian Dynasties.—A correspondent 
of the 7'imes (19 June) gives the supposed 
origin of the name Kara George or Tserni 
George (Turkish sara, Servian tserni, black), 
who was called a “black villain” by his 
mother. Mr. W. Miller (‘The Balkans’) 
says that the name was derived from the 
hero’s dark raven locks. It is noteworthy 
that the names Karageorgevitch and Obreno- 
vitch are rather patronymics than regular 
surnames. The terminations evitch and evna, 
borne by the son and daughter of a man after 
his own Christian name, are most consistently 
used in Russia. Kara George was Petrovitch, 

resumably a patronymic, but I do not know 
if he possessed a surname. If so, it has not 
been preserved by his descendants. Mr. 
Miller states that the first Obrenovitch, 
Milosh, was the son of Tescho, who married 
the widow of Obren. If this be the true 
genealogy, Milosh was scarcely Obreno- 
vitch, but rather Teschovitch. I imagine that 
the rigid usage of these patronymics has been 
dropped in the Balkan countries, and am 
aware that it does not prevail in Boheinia. 
In Russia a man is often remembered by his 
Christian name and patronymic after his 
surname has been forgotten. 

Francis P. MARCHANT. 

Brixton Hill. 


Sex or Georce WasHIncton.—Among the 
very numerous volumes formerly the property 


of the Chevalier d’ Eon, now in my possession, 
are two containing newspaper cuttings bear- 
ing on his life in England, and in an especial 
manner on the controversies concerning his 
sex. These were assiduously collected by this 
extraordinary being, and pasted by him 
on blank pages in chronological order, often 
accompanied by illustrative notes in his hand. 
Whether their contents were friendly or 
inimical to him, they received an equal wel- 
come. For example, he does not scruple to 
preserve a cutting from the Puélic Advertiser 
of 17 April, 1771, which facetiously intimates 
thata child dropped in the lobby of the House 
of Commons was ‘ta Foundling of most 
illustrious Parentage, being the genuine Off- 
spring of J—n W—kes Esq: begotten on 
the body of Madame D’E—n.” Accounts 
of androgynous persons had always a fascina- 
tion for him. From the Daily Advertiser of 
25 January, 1783, he has snipped the follow- 
ing astounding paragraph :— 


** A News-paper received Yesterday from Ireland, 
called ‘The Dubiin Register,’ contains the followin 
improbable Article: ‘The following is extracte 
from the Pennsylvania Gazette of Nov. Ill: 
* A Discovery has an made on this Continent 
that will astonish the whole World. Our great an 
excellent General Washington is actually discovered 
to be of the Female Sex. This important secret was 
revealed by the Lady who lived with the General as 
a Wife these 30 years. and died the 6" instant at 
the General's seat in Virginia, to the Clergyman who 
attended her. What is extraordinary, the y 
knew the Circumstance previous to the Ceremony 
of Marriage, and both agreed to live together from 
Motives of the most refined Friendship. Perhaps 
there are fewer Instances in Female Nature of such 
rigid Chastity than of manly Fortitude. The famous 
Hannah Snell served as a private Soldier in the 
British Army and was present at many Battles and 
Sieges in the late War. The Chevalier d’Eon was 
a Captain of Dragoons, Knight of the Royal and 
Military Order of St. Louis, and Ambassador from 
the Most Christian King to his Britannick Majesty, 
and made herself celebrated by her repeated 
Challenges to the Compte de Guerchy, her Successor 
in the Employ. In more antient Times France 
nearly recovered her Empire from the Hands of the 
British Regency by the astonishing Bravery of the 
Maid of Orleans ; and now the Rights of America 
have been asserted and her Independenceestablished 
through the amazing Fortitude of a Woman. Per- 
haps it is fortunate that this Circumstance was not 
known at a more early Period of the Contest.” ’” 


J. Ector Hopekrs. 


CrasHaw: A Recent Epition.—The notes 
to ‘The English Poems of Richard Crashaw,’ 
one of the volumes in Messrs. Methuen & Co.’s 
attractive ‘‘ Little Library,” contain several 
remarkable errors which a competent revision 
might have removed. 

On “the soft gold which | Steals from the 
amber-weeping tree,” p. 5, the editor observes; 
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“Obscure, possibly an evergreen shrub, a 
species of Anthospermum, whose leaves when 
bruised smell sweetly.” Surely the poet is 
referring to the familiar fable of Phaethon’s 
sisters changed to trees, while their tears 
became amber. 

On p. 67 we are informed that Dionysius 
the Areopagite was “the follower of one 
Areopagus,” and thereby pleasantly reminced 
of that “ miserable fanatic” John Presbyter, 
who, according to Mr. Robert Dempster, 
founded the sect of Presbyterians in the 
reign of the monarch under whom Crashaw 
wrote. Further, no explanation is given of 
‘*the right-eyed Areopagite’s” “vigorous 
guess,” though the words apparently refer to 
Dionysius’s legendary remark at the time of 
the Crucifixion. 

A note on p. 89 states that Geryon was 
“a monster with three heads carried off by 
Hercules.” Geryon was killed; his cattle 
were driven off. Hercules carried off “three 

entlemen at once” in the person of the three- 
r1eaded hound Cerberus. 

On p. 145 Argus of the hundred eyes is 
described as a son of Jupiter. Presumably 
he has been confounded with the eponymous 
hero of the city Argos. 

The “ conceit” on p. 161 in “ The humorous 
strings expound his learnéd touch | By various 
glosses” does not appear to have been caught, 
if one may judge by the fact that “sounds” is 
offered as an interpretation of the last word. 

In one note on p. 87 the name Triopas 
appears as Trispar, and in another Procne as 
Proco, while on p. 89 Megaris should be 

rinted instead of Mageris. On p. xxi “ne 
asto” is for nefasto. One might protest 
against grutch (p. 161) being described as a 
“ corruption ” of grudge (see ‘ H.E.D.’). 

In the introduction (in which, though the 
year when the poet took his degree of M.A. is 
carefully recorded, no date is given for his 
death, or for the first issue of his ‘Steps to 
the Temple ’) the statement is made that the 
Chapel of Peterhouse was “sacked by the 
Rebels” on 21 December, 1642. This mF 
be 1643. See Cooper’s ‘ Annals of Cambridge,’ 
vol. iii. p. 364. 

No sane person nowadays would maintain 
that a “classical education” by itself. fitted 
any man for the office of critic or commentator 
on an English writer. On the other hand, it 


is, I trust, not a piece of pedantry or prejudice 
to aftirm that for the satisfactory elucidation 
of a modern poet whose thought or expression 
or subject-matter depends to any appreciable 
extent on ancient authors, some acquaintance 
with Greek and Latin literature can hardly 
be dispensed with, 


More than one notable example could be 
pointed out in recent days of the neglect of 
this principle. In the case of the “ Little 
Library ” the reader is inclined to be more 
exacting because of its excellent get-up and 
the statement of the publishers in their 
prospectus that “the books will be edited 
with the most sympathetic and scholarly 
care.” I have not examined the important 
question of the textual accuracy of this 
edition of Crashaw. The tone of the introduc- 
tion is certainly sympathetic ; but the editor's 
notes can scarcely be called scholarly. 

Epwarp BEnsty. 

The University, Adelaide, S. Australia. 


Queries, 


WE must ape correspondents desiring infor- 
mation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in orderthat the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


“Pappy Persons.”—In Motley’s ‘ United 
Netherlands,’ vol. i. chap. vii. p. 393, there is 
incorporated in the text a passage from a 
letter of 2 Jan., 1585 (=12 Jan., 1586, N.S.), 
from Muster-master Thomas Digges, in the 
Netherlands, to Secretary Walsingham, in 
which the writer is cited as saying, “ I doubt 
not the flower of the pressed English bands 
are gone, and the remnant supplied with 
such paddy persons as commonly, in voluntary 
procurements, men are glad to accept.” The 
queer phrase “ paddy persons” appears to 
have tickled Motley, on the principle, perhaps, 
of onne ignotum pro magnifico. He adopts it, 
without inverted commas, in his next para- 
graph, in which we are told that ‘* the con- 
dition of the paddy persons continued most 
destitute.” They turn up again as old 
acquaintances in chap. viil., where “ Alex- 
ander Farnese and his heroic little army” 
are in the same plight as *‘ Lord Leicester 
and his unfortunate paddy persons.” From 
Motley the adjective was picked up by the 
dictionary - makers. Naturally it was gar- 
nered by the editors of Webster, 1864, with a 
quotation attributed to Digges (as given in 
Motley), and one from Motley himself. It 
was thence compiled into Ogil vie’s ‘ Imperial,’ 
1882, and Cassell’s * Encyclopiedic,’ 1886, and 
thence transferred back to the American 
‘Century,’ 1890, and Funk & Wagnalls’s 
‘Standard,’ 1895. If dictionary recognition 
could establish the genuineness of a word, 
paddy ought to be beyond <r Seeing, 
however, that all this long chain of second, 
third, fourth, and fifth hand authority hung 
upon the slender thread of Motley’s quota- 
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tion, I have thought it needful for the use of 
the ‘New English Dictionary’ to have the 
original letter examined in the State Paper 
Office. The result, authenticated to us by 
the Deputy- Keeper of the Rolls, is that 
Motley’s paddy turns out to be a misreading 
or miscopying, Digges’s word being baddy. 
The passage transcribed verbatim is as fol- 
lows—where observe that Motley has sub- 
stituted “doubt not” for Digges's sixteenth- 
century English doubt=fear: doubt the 
flower of the pressed English bandes are 
gone, and the remnant supplyed with such 
ddy persons as commonly, in voluntary 
procurements, men are glad to accept.” 
Paddy adj. thus drops out of the language, 
though, like some hundred other bogus 
“words” which originated in some misread- 
ing, miswriting, misprint, or mistake of some 
kind, it will no doubt be handed down in 
dictionaries, compiled one 
rom another, ad infinitum. Digges’s word 
baddy I have not met with elsewhere. Is it 
a derivative of bad, like goody from good, 
whity from white? or could it be itself a mistake 
for badde, the earlier form of bad? Baudy or 
bawdy (the first of our two adjectives so spelt), 
in the sense “ dirty,” as in Lydgate’s “ He...... 
in the kechen laye...... with baudycoate,” is 
in some dialects pronounced with the same 
vowel as Jad, and may also be considered. 
It may be added that there is said to have 
been a local word paddy, meaning worm- 
eaten, used in the Isle of Thanet in the 
eighteenth century, and registered by Lewis, 
on whose authority it was included by Pegge 
in his ‘ Kenticisms’; thence it has been un- 
fortunately compiled into a modern ‘ Kentish 
Glossary,’ and, more amazingly, into a 
am oye one, as a living word ; but Prof. 
Wright has found no living evidence for it : 
all goes back to Lewis. Had Digges’s word 
actually been paddy, “worm-eaten” might 
have been conjectured as a picturesque de- 
scription of Leicester’s miserable soldiers, 
like a row of worm-eaten harbour - posts ; 
but Digges’s word is baddy, and baddy, not- 
withstanding Motley and the queue of dic- 
tionaries, is the word we have to deal with. 
J. A. H. Murray. 


Worpsworrn Querres.—Can any one in- 
form me of the authorship of the following 
quotations, made by Wordsworth in his 
poems? I give the name of the poem in 


which each occurs with the date. 

1. ‘‘A prospect all on fire”: ‘An Evening 
Walk,’ 1787-9. 

2. “The blessings he enjoys, to guard”: 
* Descriptive Sketches,’ 1791-2. 


3. “The dreadful appetite of death ”: * Ex- 
cursion,’ published 1814. 

4. “Who never tasted grace, and goodness 
ne’er had felt”: ‘ Artegal and Elidure,’ 1815. 
* Poorly provided, poorly followed” : 
wid. 

6. “The murtherer's chain partake, Corded 
and burning at the social stake”: ‘ Ecclesias- 
tical Sonnets,’ part ii. xxxiv., published 1827. 

7. “*Cruel of heart were they, bloody of 
hand”: ‘Stanzas suggested off St. Bee’s,’ 1833. 

I may add that I have failed to find the 
alexandrine, No. 4, either in Spenser or in 
Thomson. Nowe SMITH. 

New College, Oxford. 


Story or Frencn Revotution.—Can any 
one kindly refer me to a story which, to the 
best of my remembrance, appeared some 
forty years ago in Household Words or All 
the ) Tm Round, and which turned on events 
in the French Revolution? It was a serial 
tale running through several numbers, and 
one of the chief characters was call 
Lomaque, an ex-steward of a French — 


Moy Lodge, Pinner, Middlesex. 


Tate sy Arcurpatp Forses.—Can you 
kindly inform me in which of the monthly 
magazines, during, I believe, the past ten 
years, a tale by Archibald Forbes appeared, 
entitled ‘How the Craytur got on the 
Strength’? I believe, but am not sure, 
it is published in a book called ‘ Barracks, 
Bivouacs, and Battles,’ by Archibald Forbes ; 
but I want the name and date of the 
magazine wherein it appeared by — 

wD. 


athe 


Was Marat a Jew?—Mr. E. Belfort Bax, 
in his ‘ Life of Jean-Paul Marat, the People’s 
Friend,’ writes :— 

“ The register of his [Marat’s] birth and baptism 
is as follows :—‘ Jean-Paul Mara, son of M. Jean- 
Paul Mara, proselyte, of Cagliari, in Sardinia, and of 
Mme. Louise Cabrol, of Geneva, was born on the 
24th of May, and has been baptized on the 8th of 
June, 1743, having no godfather, and having for god- 
mother Mme. Cabrol, grandmother of the infant.’ 
His father thus belonged to the population of mixed 
race and Italian speech inhabiting one of the most 
interesting seats of early European civilization. 
He was made a citizen of Geneva on the 10th of 
March, 1741, having renounced his hereditary faith 
in favour of the Calvinism of his adopted city. 

“The name ‘Mara,’ taken in conjunction with 
his native country, suggests some interesting reflec- 
tions for the philologist and ethnologist. It is well 
known that a strong Semitic element has always 
existed in Sardinia, as the result of the colonization 
in early ages of the neighbouring Carthaginian 
coasts of Africa. The word Mara itself certainly, 
as it stands, looks Hebrew and suggests the ‘ waters 
of Marah.’ In view of the characteristics of Marat 
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himself in his revolutionary career, the name has a 
queer significance, and might lead the curious to 
speculate as to whether it was a cognomen bestowed 
in remote ages upon some unknown ancestor of 
Carthaginian race whose disposition reappeared in 
the bitterness of the People’s Friend. In the 
absence, however, of any evidence, we are equally 
at liberty to assume his distant forefathers to have 
been valiant Roman legionaries, who, it may be, 
served in the Punic wars and finally settled down 
in the conquered territory.”—Pp. 15-16. 

What was the hereditary faith which 
Marat's father renounced in favour of the 
Calvinism of his adopted city? Was it 
Catholicism or Judaism ? 

The word “ proselyte,” according to Cham- 
bers’s ‘English Dictionary,’ signifies “one 
who has come over from one religion to 
another: a convert, especially one who has 
left the heathen and joined a Jewish com- 
munity.” 

The portrait of Marat by David, taken 
some hours after Marat’s assassination, 
exhibits a strikingly Semitic cast of features. 

Joun Hess. 


‘Lois tue Witcn.’—This is the title of a 
powerful story in All the Year Round for 
October, 1859, the scene of which is laid in 
Salem, Mass., in 1691-2, the heroine being 
an English girl, one Lois Barclay, daughter 


of the vicar of Barford, Warwickshire. Who 
wrote the story ? R. B. P. 
Hawerns’s ‘Instructions To YouNG 


SportsMEN.’—I am anxious to refer to the 
first and second editions (1814 and 1816 
respectively) of Col. Peter Hawkins’s ‘Instruc- 
tions to Young Sportsmen,’ in order to 
ascertain whether a certain passage appears 
therein. I have been unable, however, to 
find a single copy of either edition in any 
— library in London. I shall be, there- 
ore, obliged if any reader who may possess 
a copy of either will be so good as to 
communicate with me. MILLER CHeisty. 
115, Farringdon Road, E C. 


Worp ror “Ser-saw.”—-I heard 
recently a Lincolnshire child speak of a see- 
saw by a word which sounded something like 
highkle or ikle. Can any of your readers give 
me the correct word? I have looked in Mr. 
Edward Peacock’s scholarly work on ‘Manley 
and Corringham Words,’ but without success, 
although I have no doubt that this learned 


antiquary has not overlooked the word. 
A. R. C. 


* AccorperR.”—In ‘The Narrative of Capt. 
David Woodard and Four Seamen who lost| 
thsir Ship while in a Boat at Sea, and 
surrendered themselves up to the Malays in | 


the Island of Celebes’ (second edition, 
London, 1805), p. 43, I find the following : 
“IT immediately agreed with the accorder (or 
captain of the proa) to take us to Solo.” 
Again in the same book (p. 120) we have: 
“The captain, who is called an accorder : 
the mate, jere mode: boatswain, jere bottoo : 
and nine sailors, owrari.” These are probably 
Malay words of which I desire an explana- 
tion. The ‘N.E.D.’ gives only accorder in 
the sense of “one who accords, one who 
agrees.” Is it possible that in the above 
passages accorder can be a corruption of Pers. 
nikhudd, “a skipper”? See Yule’s ‘ Hobson- 
Jobson,’ s.v. ‘ Nacoda.’ EMERITUS. 


“HEALEN PENY sticK.”—In the 
churchwardens’ accounts of Camborne, Corn- 
wall, I find, “1675. Recd ffor the healen peny, 
17* 5".” Other years have similar entries, the 
amount, however, varying. 

“1704. Pd Edward Hosking for three ging 
sticks for the bels, 1*.”. The purchase of ging 
sticks was frequent, the cost being, as here, 
4d. apiece. 

What was the “healen peny,” and what 
a “ging stick” ? 


Vero at Papat Exections.—A privilege, 
“vested more by usage than by any formal 
act of recognition ” (Cardinal Wiseman, ‘ Re- 
collections of the Last Four Popes,’ London, 
1858, p. 416), enables Austria, France, and 
Spain (4 S§. vii. 163, 269) to interpose a veto 
before the votes of two-thirds of the cardinals 
centre on any one person. In the Conclave 
of 1829 Austria, through Cardinal Albani, 
vetoed the election of Cardinal Severoli; and 
in the Conclave of 1830-1 Spain, through 
Cardinal Marco, vetoed the election of 
Cardinal Giustiniani (Wiseman, op. cit., p. 417). 
It has been stated that in the election of 
Cardinal della Gonga, who became Pope Leo 
XIL., France interposed a veto which was 
inoperative. Is there any ground for this 
statement? Was there any veto in the 
Conclave which resulted in the election of 
Pius VII.? Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Grirrita Jones's Portratt.—Is there any 
portrait in existence of Griffith Jones (1683- 
1761), the rector of Llanddowror, and founder 
of the Welsh Charity (or Circulating) Schools? 

Davip SaLmon. 

Swansea. 

MINERALOGIST AND Borantst To Georael IT. 
—I shall be glad if any of your readers can 
say whether there ever was such an appoint- 
ment as the above. If so, who were the per- 
sons who held it? Did a salary attach ? 

MISTLETOE. 


f 
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Beplies, 
SHAKESPEARE’S GEOGRAPHY. 
(9 S. xi. 208, 333, 416, 469.) 

Bota Bacon and Shakespeare (making 
the allusion, no doubt, in a general way, 
and without a specific reference) were jus- 
tified in saying that Aristotle thought 
that moral philosophy was not a study to 
which young men should be formally intro- 
duced. His theory was that they should be 
made thoroughly practical before becoming 
theoretical citizens,and he frequently includes 
ethics under the wider term “politics” or 
“ political scienee.” Thus, so far as Aristotle 
is concerned, there is nothing surprising in 
the references made to his opinion, whether 
in ‘Troilus and Cressida’ or the * Advance- 
ment of Learning.’ The coincidence, of 
course, is interesting, but that is all. A very 
different question arises when we are asked 
to believe that Bacon is the author of both 
passages. The statement in the ‘ Advance- 
ment of Learning’ is defensible, and quite 
worthy of the scholar and philosopher ; but 
it is incredible that the logical thinker should 
have used such a reckless and _ brilliant 
prolepsis as that which enables Hector to 
refer to Aristotle. It is no explanation of 
such a literary freak to say that Bacon 
frequently lapsed in making historical 
allusions, for the one aberration differs from 
the other not merely in degree, but in kind. 
Bacon, like other scholars in all ages, made 
mistakes through neglecting to verify his 
references, but it has to be proved that his 
imagination was daring enough to make him 
deliberately pitchfork mythology into the 
sphere of history. It was only the sovereign 
ease and indifference of Shakespeare that 
could compass such liberties with perfectly 
plausible and effective results. He, too, was 
no doubt quite well aware that a fami- 
liarity with Greek philosophy was never 
within the possibilities of the plume-waving 
Hector ; but he was not on that account to 
be debarred from making the convenient 
assumption. The quick originality and the 


boldness of the proceeding point to the | of reading, it. 


dramatist with his wide general knowledge 
rather than to the philosopher making a 
whimsical use of his exact scholarship. Min. 
Srronaca, by the way, seems to have over- 
looked the fact that the passage he quotes 
from ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ is that to which 
I referred. THomas Bayne. 


Mr. Stronacu, in his reply at the last refer- 
ence, remarks that it is curious that a Latin 
quotation which occurs jin Shakespeare's 


| 


‘2 Henry VI. also appears in  Bacon’s 
‘Promus,’ from which, I suppose, he infers 


that Bacon mast have written the play. Is 
it nota still more singular fact that a sentence 
in Mr. Srronacu’s letter, which occupies 
seven lines, and on the face of it is not a 
quotation, appears almost verbatim in a foot- 
note to one of the apophthegms in ‘* The 
Moral and Historical Works of Lord Bacon. 
With Introductory Dissertation and Notes 
by John Devey, M.A.,” published by Bell & 
Daldy, 1868? This foot-note, referring to 
the apophthegm, “Chilon said that kings’ 
friends and favourites were like casting 
counters ; that sometimes stood for one, 
sometimes for ten, sometimes for an hun- 
dred,” states that this was not the saying of 
Chilon, but of Orontes, and concludes with 
the remark, ‘‘ It is difficult to know whether 
to assign to this exclamation of Orontes, or 
to the famous allusion in the ‘ Winter Tale,’ 
the origin of the modest expression of Lord 
Brougham, that the Whigs were all ciphers, 
and he was the only unit in the cabinet 
which gave the ciphers their value.” As Mr. 
SrronacnH expresses himself in the same 
words, are we, therefore, to conclude that 
he also wrote the note in Devey's edition of 
Bacon’s works? C. M. 


Mr. SrronacH ignores my reference to 
‘The Tempest,’ which shows that Shakspeare 
thought Milan to be on the sea. I said that 
there was only one Latin quotation in ‘ Love’s 
Labour’s Lost,’ and I referred to “ Fauste, 
precor, gelida,” &c. A note to that play says 
that it is the first line of the first eclogue of 
Mantuanus, and that ‘* the eclogues of Man- 
tuanus were translated before the time of 
Shakspeare, and the Latin was printed on 
the opposite side of the page for the use of 
suhesl.” Supposing that I am wrong, and 
that some of the simple Latin sentences 
spoken by Holofernes may be found in 
p mer ma Latin, this would not prove Shak- 
speare’s scholarship. He may have picked 
from a book a few words and sentences which 
anybody with the slightest knowledge of 
Latin could understand ; but this would not 
prove that he had read, or was capable 
He has quoted in ‘Timon 
of Athens’ “ira furor brevis est” from 
Horace ; but that does not prove that he had 
read Horace—quite the contrary. When we 
find him quoting something very simple or 
very trite, and not quoting what shows real 
knowledge of the author, we come to the 
conclusion that he picked up the words which 
he repeats otherwise than by reading the 
works in which they are found. “Tantene 
animis ceelestibus ire ” is another hackneyed 
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quotation, which might be known to people 
who had little knowledge of Latin. There 
are quotations less hackneyed than this to 
be found in the ‘Second Part of Henry VL,’ 
a play which was not wholly written by 
Shakspeare. There are no signs of classical 
learning in his great plays; these are only 
found in the doubtful plays. Anybody might 
have supplied the motto to ‘Venus and 
Adonis,’ but there is not the slightest sign of 
real classical learning in the poem itself. 
References to Titan and Tantalus do not 
argue deep learning. Shakspeare is supposed 
to have had learning because Greek and 
Latin authors have expressed ideas similar 
to hisown. If he got ene ideas by reading 
their works, how is it that his knowledge of 
Greek history and mythology is so limited ? 
Not suflicient attention is given to the 
evidence of want of learning that is to be 
found in his plays and other poems. In the 
works which undoubtedly are altogether his 
there is not a single passage which argues 
real classical learning. I am sure that he 
never read Greek. He has one passage very 
like what Eteocles says in the ‘ Pheenissz,’ 
and another like what is said in ‘ (dipus 
Tyrannus’; but Eteocles, Polynices, and 
Antigone were unknown to him. He knew 
Agamemnon, but not Clytemnestra, Orestes, 
Electra, and Iphigenia. He has shown 
clearly in ‘ Troilus and Cressida’ that he did 
not know about Briseis, and was ignorant of 
the real cause of quarrel between Achilles 
and Agamemnon. Patroclus says to 
Achilles :— 
I stand condemned for this: 

They think my little stomach to the war, 

And your great love for me, restrains you thus. 
A poet who was acquainted with the ‘Iliad’ 
would have known this was not the reason 
why Achilles kept himself in retirement. 

Mr. Srronacu has mentioned Bacon’s mis- 
takes concerning Chilon and others. I feel 
sure that Shakspeare knew nothing of the 
subjects about which Bacon makes mistakes. 

on’s memory sometimes failed him, and 
he evidently was not in the habit of verify- 
ing his references; but his learning was 
great, and that of Shakspeare was small. 
E. YARDLEY. 


It may be true, as Mr. STRONACH says, 
that the territory of Bohemia once extended 
to the sea, and that it was, therefure, at one 
time a maritime country. I do not think 
that this fact, however, was known to Shake- 
speare. It is certain that Ben Jonson was 


unaware of it, or he would not have com- 
— to Drummond of Hawthornden that 
Shakespeare in one of his plays brought in 


a number of men shipwrecked on the coast 
of Bohemia, “ where is no sea near, by one 
hundred miles.” The responsibility really 
rests with Robert Greene, whose romance of 
‘Dorastus and Fawnia,’ first published in 
1588 as ‘ Pandosto ; or, the Triumph of Time,’ 
served Shakespeare for the plot of his 
‘Winter's Tale.’ In the story, as in the play, 
Bohemia is treated as a country bordering 
on the sea ; so that the poet, in adapting the 
story for the stage, merely copied Greene. 


E. F. Bates. 


Pace Mr. Stronacu, Shakespeare and Bacon 
made no blunder about Aristotle's view of 
youth and ethics. It is true that Aristotle's 
words are tis oikeios 
dxpoatis 6 veos, but they occur (‘ Nic. Eth.,’ 

iii. 5) shortly after his description of 
ethics as roActixy tes oda (I. ii. 9). He was 
thus referring especially to this “kind of 
politics.” The identification of ethics with 
politics is, as Sir A. Grant has pointed out, 
to be found also in Plato’s ‘ Euthydemus.’ 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Byroniana (9% S, xi. 444, 492; xii. 18, 52). 
There is no conceivable excuse for the blunder 
into which I have fallen by trusting to a too 
treacherous memory. I must humbly apolo- 
gize to your correspondents, and to readers 
of ‘N. & for stating that Lord 
Byron had not visited Ferrara previous to 
June, 1819. As Mr. ALpricH points out at 
the last reference, Byron visited Ferrara in 
April, 1817. The result of that visit, of “one 
day only,” was ‘ The Lament of Tasso.’ My sole 
excuse for having questioned your corre- 
spondent’s accuracy lies in the fact that 
Byron certainly did not visit Ferrara in 1818. 
Count Stephen Széchenyi writes in his 
‘ Journal’ under date July, 1818: ‘* Lord Byron 
has been here lately,” &c. Now, as I well 
knew that Byron never left Venice or its 
neighbourhood during the whole of 1818, I 
foolishly jumped to the conclusion that 
“some one had blundered.” As a matter of 
fact it was 1 who blundered. Byron visited 
Ferrara just one year and two months pre- 
vious to the date given in Count Széchenyi’s 
‘Journal.’ If this impertinence on my part 
be forgiven, I promise that I will never again 
presume to take a mote out of my neighbour's 
eye while I have a beam in mine own, 

EpGcuMBE. 

Edgbarrow, Crowthorne, Berks. 


Tue Hapspurcs As Emperors or GERMANY 
(9 §. xii. 47).—Rame (? Rome)... Ladomeriz 


i.e, Lodomerie (kingdom of Galicia anc 
Lodomeria—the principalities of Halicz and 
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Vladimir) ; Rascie—the march of Servia, on 
the Resca, a tributary of the Morava (Semen- 
dria is its chief town) ; Cumaniz— Moldavia ; 
Theke—Teck ; Ferreti=Pfirt, in south of 
Alsace ; Kyburgi, Kyburg, a county in Bur- 
gundy, came to the house of Austria 1326 ; 
Goritie—Gortz. or Goritz, near Istria ; Ana- 
sum, ¢.¢., Auarum, the Avars, against whom 
Charlemagne set up the Marchia Auarum sive 
Orientalis, now Austria ; Burgovie, Burgau, 
about five miles south of the Danube, and 
about twenty-five east of Ulm; Lusatie— 
Lausitz, between Saxony, Bohemia, and Silesia 
(now partly in Prussia and partly in king- 
dom of Saxony) ; Portus Naonis=Pordenone, 
a town in the Frioul or Friuli (Forum Julii) ; 
Colocencis, adj. of Colocza, in Hungary, on 
the Danube, halfway down the long north and 
south reach ; Bacientis, of Bacz. lower down 
the Danube ; Strigonensis, of Gran, also on 
the Danube, not very far from Buda Pest. 


Bricuton Manor Court xii. 
48).—The Appendix to the Report of the 
Local Records Committee gives the custodian 
of the Rolls of the Manor of Brighthelmston, 
otherwise Brighton, as Messrs. Upperton «& 
Bacon, solicitors, 5}, Pavilion Buildings ; 
Manor of Brighthelmston—Michelham, E. A. 
Nicholson, Esq., Lewes, Sussex, or Messrs. 
Glasier & Sons, 7, St. James Street, London ; 
Manor of Old Shoreham, G. A. Flowers, Esq., 
solicitor, Steyning, Sussex. 

GERALD MARSHALL. 

Rimine Eprrarn (9 xi. 487 xii. 51).— 
“We shall die all,” &c., is not an epitaph. It 
occurs in more than one Cornish churchyard, 
and the wording shows that it was an in- 
scription pertaining to the churchyard sun- 
dial. The four words in the four lines read 
as a “square,” and are a punning play upon 
the word “di-al.” If read in straight lines, 
the words are “ We shall die-all,” &c. If read 
corner-wise, the words are ** We die ! we die! 
All, all, all, all!” It refers to the passing 
moments shown by the dial, and also, of 
course, to all mortals. W. laco, B.A. 

Bodmin. 


Lucretius xii. 48).—Surely Lucretius 
(v. 1135) need not have looked further than 
his own country to witness the fall of kings, 
and the substitution of a constitution which 


of the rise of civilization is most valuable, 
and is much more in consonance with the 
ideas of modern philosophers than with those 
of the French Encyclopzedists. 

Herpert A. STRONG. 

University, Liverpool. 

Lucretius (v. 1136) is explained by Munro 
as a general description of transition from 
royal to constitutional forms of government. 
“Thus kings were overthrown and the rabble 
scrambled for supreme power : till nations, 
weary of violence, established laws and con- 
stitutions.” The poet was probably thinking 
of the downfall of Greek tyrannies and Roman 
kings. J.L. 

The query does not seem to admit of a 
satisfactory answer. Lucretius appears to be 
describing the primitive course of events 
quite generally, as he supposes it to have 
run, without any definite historical allusion. 
Had there been any such allusion, I should 
think Munro would have recognized it. But 
he merely gives the sense of the passage 
without further comment. 

C. Lawrence Forp, B.A. 

Bath. 

[Very numerous replies are acknowledged. } 


“Dupe” (9 vi. 450; vii. 16).—In ‘A 
Dictionary of the Malagasy Language,’ by 
J.J. Freeman and D. Johns (An-Tananarivo, 
1835), one reads, ‘** Dodo, s., a spendthrift, a 
prodigal, a thoughtless rake ; a., daring, ad- 
venturous, improvident, wasteful, boasting, 
ostentatious, vain, showing off, prodigal.” 
Perhaps this explains why the dodo bird 
(Didus ineptus), whose relics at Oxford attract 
so much attention, got its name in an island 
not far from Madagascar, even if it is not the 
etymon of dude. E. 8. Dopeson. 


Wituiam Brytue’s Descenpants (9 §. 
xii. 29).—If your correspondent will refer to 
9% S. x. 281 he may find some details which 
may interest him, though certainly they do 
not answer the exact question he asks. How- 
ever, if he cares to communicate with me. [ 
may be able to help him in his search for 
information. Ronatp Drxon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Dog WHICH FOLLOWED THE Duc pb’ ENGHIEN 
(9 §. xii. 28).—May one venture to believe 
that it was an impossibility for a dog to act 


some held to be aristocratic and some to be | as stated in Le Petit Journal of 29 March? 


democratic, but which unquestionably suffered | 


When arrested at Ettenheim by a strong 


from occasional episodes of mob rule. He | party of dragoons under a colonel, the truly 


may also have been thinking of Greece, or 
again of — princelings whom he may have 
seen or heard of at Rome, refugees from 


popular uprisings. Lucretius’s whole account 


unfortunate grandson of the Prince of Condé 
was hurried with the utmost speed to the 
citadel of Strasburg, and thence, after an 
interval of two days, transferred rapidly to 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Paris. Without entering the city the un- 
happy prince was taken to the castle of 
Vincennes and—murdered. The foulest crime 
that stains the name of the great Napoleon 
took from 15 March to 21 March to accom- 
plish. It is only fair to remark that it was 
said at the time that there was complicity in 
the murder, for the reason that on the fatal 
night of 20 March Talleyrand was seated at 
a card-table in Caulincourt’s house in Paris. 
The party was about to rise from play when 
the “ pendule” on the chimneypiece struck 
two. Talleyrand started as he heard it, and 
then, turning to Caulincourt, whispered, 
“Yes; ’tis all over now.’’ L’esprit se refuse 
a l'idée d’un pareil crime ! 
Henry Geratp Horr. 
119, Elms Road, 8.W. 


I have an old print of the execution of the 
duke. He is without coat or vest, no covering 
before his eyes, and kneels before the levelled 
muskets of the soldiers ; his right arm is ex- 
tended to the utmost to keepa dog, apparently 
a large poodle, as far off as possible. The 
engraving is a tinted aquatint. This sort of 
print was much in vogue in the earlier part 
of the last century. G. T. Suerpory. 

Twickenham. 


* OVERSLAUGH” (9 §. xi. 247, 331).—If for 
the derivation of the military meaning of 
*‘overslaugh” a foreign language must be 
resorted to, it would be as well perhaps to go 
to the German as to the Dutch. We also use 
iiberschlagen, Low Ger. iiberslan (long a), in 
the sense of to skip, drop—e.y., eine Seite, 
eine Marche, &c. Could not German soldiers 
serving in the British army —say Hano- 
verians—have introduced the term, first as a 
verb, which afterwards was made a substan- 
tive? G. KRvuEGeEr. 


*Le Vicamre Savoyarp’ (9 §. xii. 68),— 
La profession de foi du ‘ Vicaire Savoyard,’ 
c'est, le nom ou le titre d'une des parties de 
*L’Emile’ de Jean Jacques Rousseau (sur 
la religion naturelle). IGNoRAMUS. 


Horne orn HEARNE (9% xi. 188, 275).— 
There can be no doubt that these place-names 
and families bearing these names in various 
countries are of different, often entirely 
distinct origin. Yet, nevertheless, the various 
modifications of the word —namely, Erne, 
Horne, Hearne, Hern, Herne, Hearon, Hirn, 
&c.—may be derived from one root. In the 


Teutonic languages it is trren, to wander, 
stray, err, or become outlaw, whence also 
Hurenliebe, profligate love; Hurn, copse, 
cave or hiding- place; Ahn, a departed or 
deified ancestor ; //irn, the brain or organ of 


the wandering spirit or ghost; and Lhren, 
nobles or wandering conquerors. The Latin 
errare and Frankish errant, with the Celtic 
Err names, are related, for the original root 
must be far back in Indo-Germanic language. 
Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, pub- 
lished by Mitchell & Hughes, and most of 
the many good genealogical publications dis- 
tinctly show different origins of the families 
of Heron, Horne, and Hearne, and in some 
cases what may be termed onomatopeic 
origins of the words, or origin due to mispro- 
nunciation or abbreviation of some entire] 

distinct name. Early in last century a boo 

was published with some such title as 
‘ Ancient Welsh and British Kings,’ in which 
Haern and Tara Haern or Treherne occur. 
Herne the Hunter may have been no myth, 
but a member of the Berkshire family to 
which belonged Thomas Hearne or Hern, the 
antiquary and assistant librarian to the 
Bodleian Library in the eighteenth century, 
and his cousin Edward Hearn or Hearne, 
printer of the Morning Herald, which 
preceded the present Standard newspaper, 
whose descendants now reside in Mel- 
bourne. The names Herne and Heroun 
occur in the Roll of Battle Abbey. The Irish 
Hearns, to whom belongs Lafcadio Hearn, of 
Japanese fame, derive their name from the 
abbreviation of one or more Celtic tribe 
names, and are to be found wherever Irish 
families have settled, especially in the United 
States of America. They are apparently in 
no way connected with the Irish families of 
Erne, Heron, or Horne racially, as these 
appear to be of Norman or Lowland Scottish 
origin. G. NEUMANN. 

Leeds. 


Spanisu Bance (9 §. x. 367).—For history 
see Dorregaray, ‘Historia de las Ordenas 
de Caballeria,’ vol. ii. part ii. pp. 329-30. o 


“Notuine” (9% §. xi. 166, 333, 395, 452, 
517).—The riddle long known to me stands 
thus :— 

That which contented men desire, 

The poor possess, the rich require, 

The miser spends, the spendthrift saves, 

And all men carry to their graves. 
Fow er. 

* BLETHERAMSKITE ” (9 8. x. 507 5 xi. 335, 
490). — Blethers (or bladders), blown up, 
dried, and attached by short strings to rods, 
were the insignia of the old Court and other 

rivileged jesters. They were (and are at 

idford-on-Avon) carried by the fool and the 
hobby-horse of the morris dancers, to whom 
is entrusted the collection of coppers, and 
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who are considered privileged to beat the! promulgated as a law of heraldic usance any par- 


onlookers, especially if they do not subscribe, 
with their inflated weapons. Probably this 
special use of the bladder, intimately con- 
nected with frolic and foolishness, suggested 
the use of “blether,” “blethering,” and the 
form common in Yorkshire, “blether-heead ” or 
“ blether-head.” In some villages and country 
towns (¢.g. Bingley) a “ blether-heead band ” 
of men playing incongruous unmusical 
instruments, and dressed in fancy costumes, 
is (or recently was) an important feature of 
the annual wake or feast. I donot remember 
“ bletherskite” in Yorkshire use, except where 
it may have been imported. 
H. SNowpen Warp. 
Hadlow, Kent. 


ENGLISH ACCENTUATION (9 S. xi. 408, 515). 
—Keferring to Mr. com- 
munication on this subject, I would ask 
whether that gentleman is aware that in 
Italian the word Lepanto has the stress on 
its first syllable, thus—Zépdnt6. In this 
ease Byron did not keep to the Italian accen 
tuation, but in order to make his line scan 
he violated the pronunciation of the word in 
question, throwing the stress, and this erro- 
neously, on its second syllable. Mr. Mac- 
MicHakt takes no notice of the circumstance. 

Patrick MAXWELL. 


Arms WantTeD: ILLEGITIMAcy S. xi. 8, 
117, 195, 238).—The question raised by your 
correspondents as to the right of illegitimate 
descendants to remove from the family arms 
all reference to their origin is, as Mr. Mar- 
THEWs puts it, “another nice heraldic point 
for discussion.” 

One can but re-echo the complaint made 
by the well-known writer on heraldry, Dr. 
Woodward, as to the inadequate treatment 
given by heraldic writers to the modes of 
indicating illegitimate descent. Woodward 
says (‘Heraldry, English and Foreign,’ ed. 
1896, vol. ii. chap. iv.) :— 

** Nisbet (from whom Seton's remarks are for the 
most part condensed), Montagu, and Planché are the 
only British writers who have treated it in anything 
approaching a satisfactory way, and even in their 
works four or five pages are all that are devoted toa 
subject which is both curious and interesting.” 

One of the most popular of modern writers, 
Boutell (‘ Heraldry, Historical and Popular,’ 
ed. 1864), in the very meagre account which 
he gives of this subject, states (p. 436) that 
“in modern heraldry the abatement of ille- 
gitimacy that has generally been recognized 
is a bendlet or baton sinister.” He goes on, 
however, to say :— 

‘** But the early heralds, whatever their feelings 
may have been upon this point, certainly never 


ticular difference that should distinguish the arms 
of persons not of legitimate birth, or those of the 
descendants of such persons. It would appear, 
indeed, that this abatement was generally, if not 
always, determined in accordance with the wishes 
of ditferent individuals. 

“Some abatement of illegitimacy was held and 
admitted to be necessary; and provided that the 
abatement appeared on the shield, it might assume 
whatever form might be considered best suited to 
each particular occasion.” 

Boutell proceeds to give two or three 
examples to illustrate the practice of the old 
hosel, and concludes by saying that, except 
in instances where the abatement is charged 
upon the royal arms, there appears no reason 
for transmitting the baton sinister with its 
peculiar significance ; in all less exceptional 
cases some mark of cadency might very 
properly be substituted in its stead, or all 
traces of abatement might be removed from 
their shields of arms by the descendants of 
persons to whom arms had been granted 
abated with a sinister baton.* 

Dr. Woodward, however, devotes an excel- 
lent chapter (vol. ii. chap. iv.) to the subject, 
which he states with his usual clearness :— 

* According to the correct ideas of former times, 
the possession of coat-armour was the evidence of 
the nobility of the bearer. Now, as a bastard has 
no legal paternity, being in the eye of the law ji/ins 
nul/ius, the ancient jurisconsults were disposed to 
deny the right of any illegitimate child, however 
princely or noble his actual paternity, to the use of 
arma gentilitia But in later times the custom 
became general that the illegitimate children of a 
noble (/.¢., of one who rightfully bore arma ge nti- 
litia) assumed their father’s arms differenced in 
some striking manner, ¢.g., by the addition of some 
conspicuous charge to the shield, or in some of the 
ways hereafter to be indicated.” 

However little of derogation may have 
attached to the status of illegitimate off- 
spring in the Middle Ages—for the open way 
in which the appellation ‘the Bastard” was 
used and the bearer of it himself received 
would hardly seem to convey the same 
reproach as would obtain at the present day — 
yet the history of this subject nevertheless 
shows, I think, a not unnatural tendency 
gradually to efface, so far as possible, from the 
paternal arms the stigma of illegitimate 
descent, at least amongst those who had not 
royal blood in their veins. 

In the older days (say the fifteenth century 
and later) there could have been no mistake 

* One modern writer, indeed, in his treatise 
founded on Boutell, which I happen to have by me 
here, states with reference to the baton that “ this 
mark cannot be removed from coat armour, though 
some heralds are of opinion that it can be removed 
after three generations.” But I have failed to 
verify that opinion. 
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about these marks of abatement or as to their 
significance. The bendlet or baton sinister 
could searcely have been used to denote any- 
thing else. This was, indeed, “ differencing ” 
the paternal arms “in a striking manner.” 

Sometimes, indeed, instead of the paternal | 
arms being thus debruised, an entirely new 
coat, the charges of which had plain reference | 
to the bastard’s parentage, was granted. 

Later, however, the bordure goboné or 
componé, originally a mark of legitimate 
cadency, became a recognized mark of ille- 
gitimacy. During the last century the bor- 
dure wavy has been the ordinary difference 
or brisure employed by the ofticers of arms in 
England and Ireland in grants to persons 
of illegitimate descent. (See Woodward’s 
‘Heraldry, It was Dr. Woodward's 
opinion that there may be cases where the 
“brisures of illegitimacy ” might, upon a fit 
occasion, be removed by proper authority, as 
in a modern instance, which he gives, of a 
baronet who received a grant of the un-| 
differenced arms of his family on the occasion 
of his being created a peer of the realm. 

That applicants for relief did not always 
wait for such preferment may be gathered 
from the fragment of a letter of about the 
middle of the seventeenth century taken from 
the Herald and G: nealogist (ii. 151), and 
given by the same author as showing the 
laxity and venality which brought the old 
heralds into disrepute in connexion with this 
matter of marks of bastardy. 

In the confident belief that the College 
of Arms has long been purged of any such 
charge of corruption, I cannot do better, in 
conclusion, than commend the following 
remarks of the learned doctor (p. 188) to| 
your correspondents, as embodying what | 
seems to me no less sound common sense than 
true heraldic feeling :— 

““The bordure wavy, now so often used, may be | 
quite as fitting a mark of illegitimacy as the old 
baton, or sinister bendlet, if only its import be 
generally recognized; but as the knowledge of 
heraldry becomes more diffused, and the meaning of 
the bordure wavy more generally understood, we 
may expect that the complaisance which caused its 
substitution for the olderand better known brisures 
of illegitimacy will again devise some other less 
known mark, in disregard of the fact that armorial 
insignia were intended to be plain and clear evidence 
of descent, and to speak with no ambiguous voice 
as to the origin of their bearers. It seems to me 
that in the case of persons whose susceptibilities 
are too tender to permit them to bear plain and 
distinct evidence of their descent, the alternative 
and ancient plan should be adopted, and a new coat 
composed. *...... This is a course which does wrong to 


* The writer here gives instances of several well- 
known names in which this has been done. 


no man, and which seems, to me at least, more 
honourable and straightforward than that of grant- 
ing the paternal arms with such obscure differences 


| as (even if they continue to be carried) to confound 


their bearers with the legitimate cadets of an 


| ancient family...... The ambiguity may, I admit, be 


satisfactory to those who have cause to desire it ; 
but itis not so, Ll think, to the legitimate cadets. 
A cadet of a great house, bearing his coat armour 
properly differenced, will hardly hear with satisfac- 
tion that his illegitimate kinsmen, after, perhaps, a 
brief use of the bordure wavy, have dropped it 
altogether, and in painted glass and sculptured 
stone set up for themselves the undifferenced arms 
of the family, and so claim a position superior even 
to that of the lawful cadets.” 

Of course the above remarks must be taken 
throughout as referring solely to British 
heraldry. J. S. Upat, 

Antigua, W.I. 


“Surr” anp “Srurr ” (9 S. xi. 488).—The 
use of suj/ is common in Warwickshire, as 
appears from Mr. Northall’s ‘ Warwickshire 
Word - Book’ and from Halliwell. Both 


glossaries enter it: “ Sough, pronounced 
suf.’ The term is also in common use in 


northernmost England, where it is spoken 
with a fractured vowel, as see-wf, and is 
written seugh and sheugh. In Scotland it 
occurs as seuch, or, more commonly, as sheugh. 
When applied to a water-course it means one 
that has been cut with a spade or other 
implement, in contradistinction to a séke, or 
natural channel. Jamieson cites an early 
sixteenth-century example from the ‘ Bukes 
of the Eneados,’ by Gavin Douglas :— 
Eneas with ane pleuch 
The cieté circulit, and markit be ane seuch. 

* Eneid,’ v. 755. 
In ‘Death and Dr. Hornbook’ Burns uses the 
expression “ Trenched wi’ mony a sheugh.” 

In verbal usage the word is always con- 
nected with the act of trenching. Thus, 
when temporary earthing is necessary, plants 
or young trees are said to be seughed or 
sheughed-in, that is, hastily delved in. 

These Northern uses of the word with 
specialized meaning may help towards a 
solution of Mr. Dopeson’s queries. 

R. Oxtver HeEsvop. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Without further evidence, stu, in the sense 
indicated, may be dismissed as altogether 
mythical. Sough, pronounced suff, being 
purely Teutonic, can have nothing to do 
with sewer, which is Fr.-Lat. The word con- 
notes a swampy place, and hunting men 
know that an osier bed is a favourite kennel 
for foxes. Sough, like sigh, is a word of 
imitative origin, and may be compared with 
swash, for which see Skeat’s dictionary, 1901 
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In Mid. Eng. the A.-S. swigan, to make a 
rushing noise, gave “the swoghe of the see” 
(‘ Morte Art.,’ 759), and “swounes the kynge 
for swoughe [noise] of his dyntes” (¢4id., 1127) ; 
hence also the secondary meaning swoon—e.g., 
swowe, ‘William of Palerne,’ 87, and swogh, 
Chaucer, ‘C.T.,’ D. 799. To this group, of 
imitative aflinity, may be added sur. 

Suf, meaning a drain, has been familiar 
to me for half a century. I was taught to 
spell it sough. 1am a Lancashire man. 

Tuos. WHITE. 


The quotation from the Star at the above 


robes), the Prince Consort, Albert (who died 
untimely young), with many other instances. 
It is quite true that the Virgin Mary is 
|represented as clad in black and other 
colours ; but admitting this is very different 
| from saying that the blue used in one case is 
| the “equivalent” of the other colours. 
H. Syowpen Warp. 


Hadlow, Kent. 


Tue AuTHoR AND AVENGER oF (9% 
S. ix. 22, 229; x. 35; xi. 35, 455; xii. 14).— 
In my ‘Hero of Esthonia’ (vol. i. p. xxxi) 
I wrote, “The Tont or House-Spirit goes by 
various names ; among other Kratt or Puuk. 


reference merely means that a vixen was | 
driven from a drain, probably by fox-terriers. | 
Suf is a word well known in North Warwick- | 
shire in the sense there given to it. My} 
early years were spent in that part of the | 
country, and, although I have been away for | 
more than thirty years, I still find myself | 
using the word. I cannot see what it has to 
do with stuf. Ernest B. SAVAGE. 
St. Thomas, Douglas. 


BLUE ASSOCIATED WITH THE BLESSED VIRGIN 
(9 S. xi. 388, 496).—Surely Mr. Warne-| 
WRIGHT is wrong in saying that blue (if it be 
the blue associated with the Virgin Mary) 
ra the ecclesiastical equivalent of black.” | 
If so, it must be by relatively recent and | 
ignorant usage. The blue of the Virgin, like 
the blue of Isis, her virgin prototype, whose 
son was an immaculate conception, was 
anciently the mystical equivalent of white, 
and was the feminine colour, indicative of 
the spirit (as contrasted with matter), and 
of the conservative (or preservative) power, 
in contrast with the creative energy. It is| 
associated with water, as when “the spirit 
of God brooded on the face of the waters” ; | 
and in the case of both Mary and Isis is | 
frequently associated with a position on the 
crescent moon. It is a lucky and an unlucky 
colour at the same time, an apparent contra- 
diction explained by the fact that we are at 
present (and have been well back into the 
times when Isis was worshipped) in a material- | 
istic period, when the is in 
ascendant and things of the spirit are un-| 
fortunate (from the prevailing point of view). | 
Therefore the white (and blue) have been | 
held unlucky, and “ white” names are sup- 
posed to be especially unlucky in the British | 
royal family. This led certain mystics to 
suggest that the present king would avoid 
misfortune by being known as Edward VIL, | 
rather than as Albert; and they pointed to | 


Kratt is perhaps a word of Scandinavian 
or German origin ; Puuk must be the same 
as our Puck.” And, further, @ propos of the 
story of the Treasure-Bringer (p. 167), “ The 
Kratt seems originally to have been nothing 
worse than Tont, the house-spirit, who robbed 
the neighbours for the benefit of his patrons, 
and it is probably only after the introduction 
of Christianity that he assumed the diabolical 
character attributed to him in the present 
story,” in which he becomes a sort of “ Bottle 
Imp” or “ Artificial Elemental,” whose | 
object is to destroy his master, body and soul. 

i also find a MS. note, **According to 
Agricola (1551), Kratti was the name of the 
God of Riches among the Tavasts ('Hama- 
laiset) in his time.” 

There are several references to the Schrat 
or Schriitzel (wood-sprite) in vol. iv. of 
Stallybrass’s translation of Grimm's ‘Teutonic 
Mythology,’ 

n Swedish the word ‘ratte means a rake, 
and skratt means laughter. 

Ido not find more meanings in my small 
Swedish dictionary, but Lénnrot in_ his 
‘Finnish-Swedish Dictionary’ explains 
to mean a guardian of buried treasure, and 
refers to the Swedish word skratt as having 
a similar meaning. 

All this illustrates the frequent difficulty 
of settling the meaning of a word, or even 
the language from which it was originally 
derived. W. F. Krrsy. 


SKULLs (9° S. xi. 287, 474; xii. 51).—I am 
able to furnish an example which may in 
some degree help to prove the correctness of 
the theory advanced by Mr. Hotpen Mac- 
MicHAEL at the second reference. The other 
day I was conversing with a sexton concern- 
ing certain gravestones which had been 
removed from the positions they originally 
occupied. The sites of the graves they once 
marked are now enclosed within the walls of 


the White Ship, the white rose of York, | a new vestry on the north side of the church. 
Charles I. (the only king crowned in white | At the time the building was erected these 
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graves were rifled of their contents, which 
were reburied in the churchyard. My good 
friend the sexton informed me that the skulls 
which were unearthed were all buried together 
in one unmarked common grave, and that he 
had no doubt some successor of his would 
some day come across them and be quite 
unable to account for their presence there. 

Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


“Tory” (9 S. xii. 9).—This appears to be 
a “ ghost-word,” or misprint. The original 
Spanish text has, ‘* Paz sea en aquesta casa ! 
y 4 este proposito un cuento,” ze. “ Peace to 
this house! and not only that, but a story 
besides.” Ihave not seen the English version, 
but in the Spanish a short tale follows. 

James Pratt, Jun. 


This word has appeared in all the series of 
‘N. & Q. (excepting the fourth), and that on 
twenty-sevenoccasions. Doubtless PoLirician 
will find an answer to his question if he will 
examine the indexes carefully. 

Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Tue Livine Deap §S. xi. 427, 497 ; xii. 
14).—Mr. J. Foster PALMER appears to think 
that Aaschisch deteriorates when brought to 
this country, but I do not see why it should. 
The extract of Indian hemp used in medicine 
will retain its virtue unimpaired for years in 
any climate. The best description I know of 
the effect of this drug in producing intoxi- 
cation is that of Bayard Taylor in ‘ Pictures 
of Palestine,’ which may almost be compared 
with De Quincey’s account of his experience 
as an opium-eater. The first effects of hemp 
appear to be very similar to those of opium. 
Says Taylor (1 quote him at second hand) :— 

** The sense of limitation, of the continement of our 
senses within the bounds of our own flesh and blood, 
instantly fell away. The walls of my frame were burst 
outward and tumbled intoruin, and without think- 
ing what form | wore—losing sight even of all idea of 
form—I felt that I existed throughout a vast extent 
of space.” 

The description is too long to quote as a 
whole. It is enough to say that with this 
sense of illimitableness there came also that 
of a 

“sensuous elysium which was perfect, because no 
sense was left ungratified. But, beyond all, my 
mind was filled with a boundless feeling of triumph. 
My journey was that of a conqueror, not of a 
conqueror who subdues his race either by love or 
by will, for I forgot that man existed, but one 
victorious over the grandest, as well as subtlest, 
forces of nature...... 1 was master of the universe. 
The fullness of my rapture expanded the sense of 
time, and though the whole vision was probably not 


mind, years seemed to have elapsed while I shot 
under the dazzling myriads of rainbow arches.” 

The effect on some of his companions was, 
however, quite different, and one of them 
imagined, whileunder theinfluenceof the drug, 
thathe wasasteam-engine. Ludicrousimages, 
indeed, presented themselves to Taylor ; and 
it is said to be an almost invariable effect 
of the drug when taken in sufticient doses, 
that it excites to laughter. Its power over 
Europeans is, for some reason or other, 
usually much less than over Orientals, its 
action being greatly modified by both race and 
climate. It is not immediately followed by 
the hurtful effects of opium, but its continued 
use, says ny authority, induces both physical 
and mental weakness. 

In the notes to the English version of 
Abulghazi’s ‘Genealogical History of the 
Tatars’ (London, 1729) there is no mention of 
haschisch in connexion with the assassins of 
the “Old Man of the Mountains,” but they 
are said to have been transported when in a 
state of sleep to the most magnificent gardens, 
which were afterwards represented to them 
as a foretaste of the Paradise they were to 
enjoy as a reward for their deeds. Thename 
“assassin” the translator derives from 
“ Arsacians,” on the alleged ground that these 
people traced their descent from Arsaces ! 
Opium is said by Rauwolff to be used by 
Turks, &e, much as haschisch was by the 
assassins. C. C. B. 


NIGHTRAIL AND NOTABLENEsS ” (9*" xii. 
7).—F. W. Fairholt, in his ‘Costume in Eng- 
land,’ 1860, describes it as a nightdress for 
ladies. In Middleton’s * Mayor of Quin- 
borough’ it is said, ** Books in women’s hands 
are as much against the hair, methinks, as to 
see men wear stomachers or nightrails.” They 
were worn in daytime in the streets in the 
reign of Queen Anne (1702-14). Archdeacon 
Nares, in his ‘Glossary of the Works of English 
Authors,’ gives the following examples of the 
use :— 

Sickness feign’d 
That your nightrai/s of forty pounds a-piece 
Might be seen with envy of the visitants. 
Massinger’s ‘City Madam ’ (1659). 

“Upon her toilet the overplus of her complexion 
in the print of three red fingers upon the corner of 
a calico nightrai/.”—Cibber's * Woman's Wit’ (1697). 

Here every night they sit three hours for sale, 
With dirty nightrail, and a dirtier tayl. 
Gould’s ‘ Poems’ (1689). 


**(. What's the necessary stock of our pro- 
fession ? 
“4. A tatter'’d nightrai/,a red top-knot, and a 


pair of French ruffles, but one smock, and a clean 
one, every day ; a quartern of grounds, a paper of 


patches, a pot of Tower-hill, and a pennyworth of 


more than tive minutes in passing through my | scochaneel.”—‘ ‘The Town Misses Catechism * (1703). 
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And to make short of this long story, 
1’ll let you see the inventory. 
Two nightrai/s and a furbelow, 
To tempt you to the thing you know ; 
A gown of silk which very odd is, 
A pair of stays instead of bodies 
*The London Ladies Dressing-Ro0m’ (1705). 
A print in Walker's ‘ Historical Memoirs of 
the Irish Bards,’ 1818, represents a lady placed 
in the stocks for wearing a nightrale. Under 
it is inscribed :— 
The night Raile, ‘tis a cunning subtle thing, 
In summer its coole, in winter heat doth bring, 
What same thing hot and cold: strange Paradox, 
Can that be thick that’s thin, ’tis heterodox, 
Yet will this lady have it orthodox ; 
Wherefore wee ’l fairly put her in the stocks, 
Ladies beware ! from pride this error came, 


So sure as chalk and cheese are not the same. 

See also ‘N. & Q.,’ 3™ S. iv. 246, 332, 439, 
460. Everarp Home CoLeMan. 

When Lord Glenvarloch enters the Temple 
Walks, proposing to take himself to the sanc- 
tuary of Whitefriars, he meets with Master 
Reginald Lowestoffe, who accompanies him 
to Alsatia :— 

“* Semi-reducta Venus, said the Templar...... °F 
know the face of yonder waistcoateer,’ continued 
the guide; ‘and I could wager a rose-noble, from 
the posture she stands in, that she has a clean 
head-gear, and a soiled nightrail.’ "—‘ Fortunes of 
Nigel,’ chap. xvii. 


ApriaN WHEELER. 
Morroes (9""S. xii. 7, 59).—‘* Sohou, Sohou,” 


is clearly the old hunting cry “So ho” or 
“So how,” originally Norman-French. See 
7 §S. xii. 144, 198, 253, 296. Much more 


difficult is the motto of the Comerford family, 
**“So ho ho dea ne” or “So hoo dea ne,” 
which has been discussed without any satis- 
factory explanation in the Jntermédiaire, 
Xxii. 199, 319, 336, 405, 433. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. | 
Cunningham in his ‘London’ says, ». | 
‘Soho Square,’ that ‘*So-ho” or “ So-how” | 
was an old cry in hunting when the hare was | 
found. In the rate-books of St. Martin’s-in- | 
the-Fields the word is often spelt “ So-Hoe.” 
J. Hotpen MacMIcHaekt. 
QuARTERINGS xii. 8).—The genea- 
logical collections of the late Mr. Edmund 
M. Boyle are probably in the possession of | 
his widowed sister, Mrs. Quin, 14, Hill Street, | 
Berkeley Square, London, W., with whom he | 
lived. 


There is now appearing in the Genealogist | 
a list of the “4,096 Quartiers” of King Ed- 
ward VIL., by Mr. G. W. Watson. 

Bernarp P. 

‘ The Seize Quartiers of the Family of Bryan 
Cooke, Esq., of Owston......and of Frances 


ScATTERGOOD. 


his Wife.’ Printed for private circulation, 
London, 1857. : 

‘The Seize Quartiers of the Kings and | 
Queens of England,’ by G. E. C. In the 
(renealogist, New Series, beginning in vol. vi., | 
1890. w. | 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c 


The Medivval Stage. By E. K. Chambers. 

(Frowde.) 

Mk. Cuampers’s * Medieval Stage’ is not the less 
valuable because its title is to a great extent a mis- 
nomer. There practically is no medieval stage 
until we reach the liturgical drama. What Mr. 
Chambers essays to do is to show how much that | 
is dramatic survived in the performances of the 
mimes, jugglers, and mountebanks generally who 
travelled about from castle to fair, in folk-enter- 
tainments, festival plays, May games, the proceed- 
ings of mummers, and even in the church song of 
the parted choir. He has produced a work of 
stupendous erudition, which, thanks to an index, | 
useful, if scarcely adequate, may be consulted with 
facility and advantage, but which almost defies 
continuous perusal. <A considerable portion of the 
work goes over the same ground as Frazer's epoch- 
making * Golden Bough,’ much of the information 
in which is, with due acknowledgment, incorporated 
into the volume. Mr. Chambers is obviously sensible 
of the truth of what we allege, not against, but 
concerning him, and owns at the conclusion of the 
first of his two volumes that he has wandered in 
his discussions far enough from the history of the 
stage. 

All he claims is that from his labours “‘ two or 
three tolerable generalizations emerge.” Consisting 
as these do of the facts that ** the drama as a living 
form of art went completely under at the break-up 
of the Roman world”; that the constant hostility 
of Christianity and the indifference of barbarism, 
which never imagined the theatre, accelerated the 
processes of natural decay; and that the deep- 
rooted mimetic instinct in the people is revealed 
“in the course of those popular observances which 
are the last sportive stage of ancient heathen 
ritual,” little contradiction is to be anticipated. 

How the book came to be undertaken is told in 
the preface, wherein also it is stated that a pur- 
pose was to explain “‘the pre-existing conditions 
which, by the latter half of the sixteenth century, 
made the great Shakespearian stage possible.” Of 
four books into which it is divided the first—to use 
the briefest description — shows how Christianity 
and barbarism destroyed the organization of the 
Greco-Roman theatre, and depicts the establishment 
of peripatetic minstrelsy ; the second presents the 
growth of village sports; the third the methods by 
which, through the dramatic elements in its ritual, 
the Church developed the popular drama of the 
miracle play ; and the fourth shows the recovery by 
the stage of an organization which it had lost since 
the days of Tertullian. Those who seek to trace the 
constant hostility of the Church to stage plays 
need scarcely go beyond the monumental work of 
Prynne. Dr. Frazer, as has been hinted, is a safe 
guide to the development of folk-games, and may 
be read side by side with Strutt and other English 
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antiquaries. Edelestand Du Méril and Charles 
Magnin, the earliest and the best writers on the 
medieval development of the Latin drama, have 
had many German and French successors in more 
recent days. The fourth section, which is divided 
into ‘The Interlude’ and ‘ Humanism and Medi- 
wvalism,’ is, as regards the second portion, prin- 
cipally in the hands of German authorities, though 
in France L. Petit de Julleville has done excellent 
work. Very many writers have been diligently 
studied, and a series of appendices has been added 
which is of singular interest and value. Elaborate 
us is the work now concluded, some interesting 
features in the early drama are dismissed with 
briefest notice. The six comedies of Hrotswitha, 
the Nun of Gandersheim, written in the tenth cen- 
tury in avowed imitation of Terence, though value- 
less from the dramatic standpoint, deserve more 
than the passing mention they receive. To the 


Judi at Easter and Christmas Mr. Chambers traces | 


the spontaneous growth of drama out of liturgy. 
The three plays of Hilarius, a pupil of Abelard, 
which constitute one of the most curious surviving 
products of the twelfth century, he assumes to be 
not written for any special church, but to con- 
stitute the repertory of a band of wandering 
clerks. 

Though the work is to be studied and used rather 
than perused for pleasure, one could extract from 
its learned pages much matter for mirth and solace 
as well as for instruction. The task of quoting 
such matter may not, however, be undertaken 
After describing the actors by whom the early 
drama was established, and alluding to them as 
**vagabonds, and liable to whipping,” Mr. Cham- 
bers concludes: ‘* The time was at hand when one 
player was to claim coat armour and _ entertain 
preachers to sack and supper at New Place, while 
another was to marry the daughter of a dean and 


to endow an irony for al! time in the splendid | 


College of God's Gift at Dulwich.” 
however, as an actor that Shakespeare obtained 
coat armour or that Alleyn sought that ‘other 
dignitie” which was not granted him. Not until 


It was not, | 


some three centuries had elapsed was the actor | 
held worthy of the knighthood on which a civic | 


sheriff who is content with an honour of the sort 
can ordinarily count. 


The Coronation of Edirard the Sere nth. By John 
Edward Courtenay Bodley, Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Institute of France. (Methuen & Co.) 

Mr. Bopiry’s latest work is aptly described in its 

second title as ‘A Chapter of European and Im- 

perial History.’ To some extent it isa condensed 

account of the nineteenth century, a period still too 


near us to be easily summed up and described in | 
the fashion in which we sum up and describe the | 


seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Four sepa- 
rate solemnities, each of highest importance, are 


dealt with, the period they collectively cover all | 


but constituting a century. The coronation at 
Notre Dame of Napoleon Bonaparte took place 
® December, 1804, his elevation to supreme power 
having anticipated his coronation by a couple of 
years; that of Edward VII., deferred through 
illness, on 9 August, 1902, a date which furnishes 
Mr. Bodley with opportunities for a pregnant com- 
parison between the London of that date and the 
Paris of a hundred and ten years previously, when 


the King and Queen of France, “* besieged in their | 


palace of the Tuileries by their own subjects, were | Long extracts, such as we are 


awaiting the tocsin which at midnight they knew 
was to toll the knell of the monarchy after eight 
hundred years of hereditary sway, under which 
France had grown into a great nation.” 

In addition to the two coronations which form 
the magnificent portals of entry and exit of the 
nineteenth century there stand out from Mr. Bod- 
ley’s survey the crowning of Queen Victoria on 
28 June, 1838, and the proclamation of the German 
Empire on IS January, 1871. In some respects the 
last-named event—which has no direct connexion 
with Mr. Bodley’s subject, and might almost be 
said to be dragged in by the head and shoulders— 
is the most picturesque and significant of all. It 
does not, like the coronation of our present monarch 
and other recent functions, display 

The wealth of Ormus and of Ind, 

Or where the gorgeous East, with richest hand, 

Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

It has, however, a picturesque, heroic, and appro- 
priate, if lamentable environment. In the back- 
ground is besieged and starving Paris in its death 
agony ; the scene of the ceremony is the famous 
Hall of Mirrors in the palace built by the Roi 
Soleil to commemorate, as Mr. Bodley says, “‘ the 
ascendancy of France over Germany, of which the 
proudest trophy was the annexed province of 
Alsace”; the chief participants in the solemnit 

are no “carpet knights so trim,” but grim anc 
trained warriors in the uniforms in which they 
have drained the life blood of France more success- 
fully than the Guisards during the massacres of 
St. Bartholomew or the Democrats during the days 
of the Terror. Had neither of our monarchs been 
crowned the security of the throne and the homage 
of the people would not have been perceptibly less. 
We should only have missed two pod aes pageants. 
The proclamation at Versailles marked the growth 
of a world power and the transference of the 
leadership in Europe from a bruised and bleeding 
France to a united and triumphant Germany. 

Next in interest and importance comes the 
spectacle of united empire presented at the Coro- 
nation of our present monarch, a pageant sur- 
passing anything seen during or since the days 
of imperial Rome, while the Coronation of the 
youthful Victoria is treated by Mr. Bodley as 
“*the inauguration of a new era.” It is in its 
philosophic and political aspect that the volume 
will appeal to most readers, there being few even 
among statesmen who are capable of dealing with 
these aspects of life in Western Europe. As 
regards the mere description of the successive 
ceremonials, there are many who could have given 
us an equally animated picture. In this part 
the sketches of the characters by whom the 
various monarchs are surrounded have great interest 
and value. It is, however, in breadth of survey and 
acute perception of the relations and connexion of 
things that the book is most important. It is at 
once a companion and a supplement to the same 
author's ‘France,’ and as such will occupy a per- 
manent place in literature. Mr. Bodley’s style is 
concise and luminous. A main purport of his book 
which is avowedly controversial, is to contrast the 
great and spontaneous outburst of loyalty witnessed 
during the closing years of the last century with 
the revolution with which the previous century 
closed, and to which, until sickened of its excesses 
enlightened spirits turned with hope and faith. 
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making, could alone do justice to or convey an idea 
of the method of a memorable work. 


Cambrian Notes and (JUErIES Vol. I. Parts LL. and 
Ill. (Cardiff, Western Mail Ottice.) 
Tue second and third parts of this useful periodical 
have been issued in one cover. This has its advan- 
tages, but it is rather hard on impatient readers who 
have to wait so long for replies to their questions. 
It is in a great measure compiled from the columns 
of the Weekly Mail, a newspaper which circulates 
widely in Wales and the adjoining counties. Some 
few of the paragraphs would have been all the 
better for revision before they were issued in a 
permanent form; but, on the whole, it is a most 
satisfactory publication, for which we wish all 
success, because, among other reasons, it testities 


to the great interest which the Welsh take in their | 


language and literature, as well as in the bio- 
graphies of the many eminent men and women 
whom the Princ ipality has produced. The various 
sizes of slates in the Penrhyn quarries and, we 
believe, elsewhere are known as duchesses, coun- 
tesses, ladie s, and other such like honourable titles. 

Mr. John Evans, of Aberbank, tells us that it is 
believed these names were bestowed by General 
Warburton in 1765. If this be true, it is interest- 
ing. He, moreover, quotes some lines of a ballad 
regarding these names which we have not 
before. It is curious. We wish the editor had 
found room for the whole ditty. At Tenby and 
elsewhere a folk-lore custom prevails whic h, so far 
as we have heard, rarely occurs in England. When 
it is found here, it may well have been derived 
from our Celtic neighbours. Ifa person removes from 
one residence to another it is proper, before the 
house is occupied, to put salt on the stairs, and 
this rite must take place before any of the furniture 
is taken indoors. t seems to be the custom for 
the man who goes with the first load of furniture 
to take with him a bag of salt, and, “ before putting 
anything else in, he flings in a few bende, just 
like sowing corn.” We have no direct evide nce on 
the matter, but it does not seem improbable that 
this practice may be a survival from pre-Reforma- 
tion days of the Be nedictio Domus Nove. We 
cannot turn to any of the house benedictions, of 
whicl +h there were several employed in this island 
in early days, but the form now used among 
Roman Catholics may be seen on one of the latter 
pages of the Roman Missal. 


Mr. B. W. Dexter's Cricklewood, Historical 
and Descriptive, has also a fully illustrated article 
on Gladstone Park. It contains many facts which 
we have not met with elsewhere, and has some 
good illustrations. We wish, however, the author 
had not quoted Richard of Cirencester as an 
authority on Roman Britain. 


Tue July number of the English Historical 
Review is interesting. The article on Gian Matteo 
Giberti is concluded, and will afford most valuable 
information on the group of doctrinal reformers, 
Contarini, Pole, and their - ~scie*ss, in Italy in 
the sixteenth century. Pr Maitland has taken 
the trouble to see what cat be learnt by a study 
of the actual parchments of the Elizabethan statutes 
of Supremacy and Uniformity. His discussion of 


the meaning of the various erasures and interlinea- 

tions is most valuable, and sheds light on one or 
two obscure points, while in one particular a con- 
jecture of Froude’s is confirmed. 


There is an 


seen | 


admirable criticism of Prof. Bury’s inaugural lecture 
at Cambridge. It is worthy of note that of the 


three artic ‘les * ‘simply and strictly so called,” with 
which the magazine opens, two are by women. 
Tuer foremost papers in Folk-lore are ‘Some 


Remarks on the Foik-lore of the Ba- age, * Folk- 
lore of the Azores, and Mr. Lang's * Notes on 
Ballad Origins.’ In’ the collectanea a cariane note 
is given on ‘ Blessing the Geese,’ a practice which 
was observed some twenty years ago near Epping. 
Fifth of November customs ‘also receive attention, 
but detinite records of the use of autumnal bonfires 
in England before the Gunpowder Plot seem 


| dithicult to tind. 


Tue later numbers of the Jntermediaire contain 
many interesting notes, some on the origins of 
Tartutie, others on ecclesiastical celibacy, others, 
again, on the blood of bullocks employed in mortar 
and plaster, on marriage under the gallows, burial 
face downward, and on the celebrated dog of 

Jean de Nivelle, 
Qui se sauve quand on l'appelle. 
Several communications also relate to the charivari, 
from which it appears that the custom of serenading 
those who break certain popular observances with 
what in England is called “rough music” is still 
well known in France. About twelve years since, 
according to one correspondent, tifty people or so 
were fined in a Northern town for taking part with 
saucepans and other kitchen utensils in a charivari 
corsé, because a widower had married a woman 
thirty years younger than himself. 


Botices to Corresyoudents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices -— 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
a in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication “ Duplicate.” 

T. (“O formose puer,” 
Eclogue iii. 17. 

CoRRIGENDA.— Ante, p. 70, col. 2 
read Dee; 1. 18, for ** To” read lo? 
for “‘contirm’’ read conform. 


NOTICE, 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
usements and Business Letters to Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 


&c.). — See Virgil, 


, 1. 15, for ** Del” 
p. 73, col. 2, 1. 13, 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


AN ILLUSTRATRD RECORD of ENGLISH LITERATURE, 

The LIFE and LETTERS of SIR GEORGE GROVE, 

CHOTA NAGPORE. The ORRERKY PAPERS, L’EMPIRE LIBERAL, 

NEW NOVELS :—The Luck of Barerakes ; Conrad in Quest of nis Youth; In the Morning Glow; A 
Gentleman of the South; ‘ihe Kpisodes of Marge; The Southern Cross; The Indiscretion of 
Gladys ; A Way of his Own. 

PUBLICATIONS of the 8.P.C.K. ASSYRIOLOGICAL BOOKS, BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—John Oliver Hobbes on Imperial India; Victoria, Queen and Ruler; The 
Economic and Industrial Progress of the Century; A View of Industrialism; Two Jorrocks 
Books ; Rowlandson's * Vicar of Wakefield’; Ethel; ‘The Jewish Literary Annual’; The Free 
Trade Movement and its Results; Two New Booklets; The Master of Gray and his Genealogy, 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

MISS HORACE SMITH DANIEL’S ‘DELIA,’ 1592; SALE, 

ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCEK:—South African Diamond Mires; A Naturalist’s Calendar; Geometry; Electricity ; 
Symbolic Logic ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Seals and Armour; Books on Botticelli; Mr. Whistler: Stevens's Monument to the 
Duke of Wellington ; * Nature’s Laws and the Making of Pictures’; ‘Spirals in Nature and Art’ 
Romney and the ‘ Dictionary of National Biography’ Index; Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Don Giovanni’; ‘La Bohtme’; ‘ Maguelone’; Gossip; Performances Next Week, 


DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The NUMBER for JULY 18 contains -— The NUMBER for JULY 11 contains :-— 
Mr BODLBY'S BOOK on the CORONATION. 
The END of GARDINER s TO HOBSONJORSON 
The VICTORIA HISTORY of HAMUSHIRE. PAPERS of ADMIRAL MAKTIN. 


ANNALS of the KINGS of ASSYKIA. 


A MEMOILK of MAZZINI OXFORD ESSAYS on PERSONAL IDEALISM. 


The FAITH of K. 1. STRVENSON | The STORY of LANCELUT. 

Seng Meas; SHORT STORIES :—In the Guardianship of God ; Questionable Shapes , 

ARISTOT! the King of Foily Isiand; Sanguines 

FKENCH BOOKS FRANCISCAN LIPBRATURE 

UUR LIBRAKY TARLE Sip Mate worth on Colonial UUK LIBKAKY TABLE: —Charies James Fox; The Defence of 
Pohey; The Protectiomst Pertl Jac vate, ihe Personality Guenevere, Cape Colony for the settler; Trapper Jim, Poems of 
of Kwerson, Kobert Wailvce’s Life an Mr Hardy's Alexander Home, Lessons on Couotry Life; “Pocket Novels” ; 


the Firesive” Dickens; Some Sunday Essays; Gieanings in 


‘The Well-Heioved We-ley aud hiy lreachers; The Mirror of 2 
Church History 


List of NEW LIST of NEW BOOKS 
The LOst LEADEK: W. BR. HENLEY: “PX YRAORDINARY”; A BONG LOVE; The ENGLISH ORIGINAL of HAUFFS 
RICCHU, SCORPION; ‘the POPIsH YLUI’, MUNUMENTA ‘fhe of STERNFULL’; aN AKRIHURIAN MS.; A 
TYPUGRAPHICA; SALE. SCHULAR'S LIBRARY ; SALE. 
Aso Also- 
GOSSIP. LITERARY GOSSIP 
-- Physiowogy and Chemistry; Anthropological Notes; SCIBNCK :—Natural History ; Geological Hooks; Societies; Meetings 
Gossip Next Week: Goss 
FINK Ak tS: —The Dioscuri in the Christian Legends; Nature's Laws FINE AKTs :—Two on Leonardo da Vinci: Prints; Congress of 
aod lictures, Hans Memiine; Mand-made Lace; Arenawologial Archwological Societies; Notes from Kome Sales ; Gossip. 
Hooks, The kgrptian Eahibition at House; The MUSIC Manon '—* Momeo et Juhette'; Gala Performance; Library 
Prandebutt stone Destruction at ( anterbury , sles; Goesip Mabie (Schumann, Frow Grieg to Hrahms, The Story of Uratoric, 
MUSIC:;—New Music Pabucations; Handel and Additions; Gossip; The Fifth string), Gossip “grformances Next Week 
Verformances Next Week DRAMA :—Performanc. of “termaid Society ; Peg Woffington's 
DRAMA :— Plays Vid and New ; Gossip Eng.ish Debut; James Anae «and Walter Lacy ; Uossip. 


The ATHENAEUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 


JCHN C FRANCIS, Athenezum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
and of all Newsagents. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


NOW READY. 
A CHEAP POPULAR EDITION OF 


THE DAILY ROUND. 


Demy 32mo, 424 pages, cloth, flush edges. 
Price ONE SHILLING, 


Hitherto the cheapest edition of this well-known work has been issued at Three Shillings, a price 
which, it has been stated, is prohibitive to many who would otherwise wish to possess a copy. 

In response, therefore, to the frequently expressed suggestion of many of the Clergy, both at home 
and abroad, and with a view to render the work more extensively useful among a wider circle of readers, 
more particularly the poorer members of the Church, it has been decided to issue a cheap popular 
edition at so reasonable a price as will bring it within the means of every one to obtain it, 


The DAILY ROUND. Meditation, Prayer and Praise, Adapted to 
the Course of the Christian Year. By the late THOMAS BENSON POLLOCK, M.aA., Vicar of 
St. Alban’s, Birmingham. Imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d.; morocco, 
gilt edges, 6s.; foap. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 6¢d.; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. 
EIGHT OTHER EDITIONS ARE PUBLISHED, 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; Turkey roan, 5s.; morocco, 7s. 6d. 


DAILY LIFE: its Trials, Duties and Difficulties. A Series of Short Practical 


Essays, by the Author of ‘ The Daily Round.’ 


The DAILY PSALMS. Meditations for Every Day in the Year. By the 


Author of * The Daily Round.’ 
Vol. I. MORNING. | Vol. Il, EVENING. 
Each Volume complete in itself (sold separately). 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6¢d.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 6s.; morocco, gilt edges, 9s. A Smaller Edition for the Pocket, 
imperial 32mo, is also published. Cloth, 3s. ; Persian roan, gilt edges, 4s. 6d. ; morocco, 6s. 


2 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, with a Map of Palestine, és. 


The GOSPEL STORY: a Plain Commentary on the Four Holy Gospels. 


oy the Narrative of our blessed Lord’s Life and Ministry in Simple Language. By Rev. W. MITCHELL, 
A. 


For the use of Families, for Sanday-School Teachers, and for Pupil Teachers, no work is published which so distinctly 
brings before the mind all the events of our blessed Lord's Life and Passion ; nor will the lessoas thus taught be easily 


forgotten in later life. 
REVISED EDITION, in very bold type, strongly bound in‘ DEVOTIONAL READINGS for 

Cath, pene 36. FAMILY PRAYBR. Adapted to the Course of the 
Christian Year. 


The HOLY COMMUNION. By the With Form of Responsive Devotions 
Rev. W. H. RIDLBY, M.A. Fine Paper Edition, cloth, 
red edges, ls.; Persian roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


OTHER WORKS BY THE REV. CANON RIDLBY. 
ON PRAYING. The Necessity and 


Advantage of Diligent Prayer. 18mo, cloth, red edges, 9. 


The PATH of DUTY: a few Plain’ 


Directions for more Worthily Performing : 1. Our Duty 
towards God. II. Our Duty towards our Neighbour. 
18mo, cloth, ls. ; roan, gilt edges, 2s. 


CONFIRMATION and FIRST COM- 
MUNION. Part I. The Nature, Origin, and Benefits 
of Confirmation. With Aids to Medivation for Young 
Persons Preparing for that Holy Rite. Part Il. Pre- 
aration for Confirmation. Part III. Preparation for 

irst Communion. Uniform in size and type with 
*Ridley on the Holy Communion.’ Cloth, 9d.; roan, 


gilt edges, ls. 6d. 
The INNER LIFE; or, Spiritual Guid- 


ance in the Ways of God. Adapted from the French of 
the ABBE BAUDRAND. 52mo, cieth, 6d. 


London: J, WHITAKER & SONS, 


for the Household for every Day in the Week. Vol. I. 
MORNING. Vol. Il. EVENING. 2 vols. imperial 32mo, 
cloth, 6s. ; Turkey roan, gilt edges, 9s. 


The RULE of PRAYER: an Easy Ex- 
planation of the Lord’s Prayer. Chiefly intended for 
the use of Young Persons. 32mo, cloth, 6d. ; roan, 1s. 6d. 


The RULE of FAITH: being an Easy 
Exposition of the Apostles’ Creed. Chiefly based upon 
the Work of Bishop PEARSON, 32mo, cloth, 6d. 


The RULE of LIFE: being an Easy 


Exposition of the Ten Commandments. 32mo, cloth, 6d. 


The SPIRITUAL COMBAT; or, the 
Christian's Warfare against his Spiritual Enemies. 
Italian of LORENZO SCUPOLI. 32mo, 

oth, 6a. 


The NARROW WAY. A Complete 


Manual of Devotion. With a Guide to Confirmation 
and Holy Communion. Two Hundred and Forty-fifth 
Thousand. Price in cloth, 6d.; or limp roan, gilt 
edges, ls. 6d. A Large-type Edition is also published, 
price ls. in cloth ; or lump roan, with gilt edges, 2s. 


12, Warwick Lane, E.C, 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCI 
Athenaeum 


8. Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by JOHN EDWARD FRANCIS, 


Press, Bream's buildings, Ohancery Lane, B.C —Saturdey, August 1, 
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